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BRITISH CRITIC,” 


FOR SEPTRMBER, 1818. 





Arr. I. Narrative of. ny Captivity in Japan, during the 
Years 1811, 1812, and 1813; with Observations on the 
Country and the People, by Captain Golownin, R. Ni 
Lo which is added, an Account of Voyages to the Coasts 
of Japan, and of Negotiations with the Japanese, ih the 

_ Release of the Author and his Companions. By Captain 
Rikord. 8vo. Colburn, 1818. 


WE cannot say, that we commonly. anticipate much grati- 
fication in taking up for-the first time a heok of travels ; not 
that we have any dislike to travels in the abstract ; quite the 
contrary ; but that travellers are, very generally, a mighty 
idle sort of people, who go abroad often for no better teason 
than that they do not know what to do with themselves at 
home ; and publish what they have seen, not because the ry 
are either ‘‘ new or rare,” but simply because they are able 
to attest that they themselves have seen them.’ "The-nath or 
of the volumes before us, however, belongs to. men rer cat 
class of travellers. His residence in Japas, of he gives 
us an account, was altogether involuntary on his part; he was 
induced to visit the country in pursuance of the orders of his 
own sovereign, and was made to remain among the subjects of 
the sovereign of Japan, for the very sufficient reason, that 
they did not think proper to allow him to depart. ~~. . 

‘The book was written originally in German, aud published 
by the authority of the emperor of Russia. In facts-relating 
to the government, customs, productions, or history of 
Japan, it is, considering the length of time, during which the 


author resided in that island, 2 barren ; but it con- 
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tains a great deal of curious and entertaining matter, in the 
way of incidents and adventures ; and although the view 
which it gives us of the Japanese character, is hardly near 
enough to enable us to form an accurate opinion of its par- 
ticular features; yet the general physiognomy of it may be 
collected from the volumes before us, better than from any 
account of that singular people that has ever yet been pub- 
lished ; and altogether we can recommend the book as one 
of the most amusing that we have met with for some time 
pust. 

People are always particularly curious to know, whatever 
others seem particularly desirous of concealing from them; 
on this account, perhaps, it is, that we have long felt more 
curiosity respecting the people and government of Japan, 
than their importance, either in the scale of commercial po- 
litics, or of civilization, would justify; nor bas this feeling 
been at all allayed by the accounts which we have lately had 
of the people of some of the neighbouring islands. Be the 
value, however, of future information: respecting the Ja- 
panese what it may, certain it is, that our present information 
amounts to very little. Our readers are probably aware, that 
it is now 150 years since all intercourse with Japan has been 
shut against every European nation, with the sole exception 
of the Dutch, who are still permitted to retain a factory at 
Nangasaky (a sea-port of Kiusu, one of the islands adjacent 
to the southern end of the great island of Niphon), and to 
send annually one vessel for the purposes of trade. The 
Datch, however, in conformity with that illiberal policy, 
which characterizes all their commercial regulations, have 
jealously kept the world in ignorance of any thing which they 
might have to communicate respecting the national state and 
institutions of this singular people; and whatever attempts 
have been made by other nations to open a communication with 
them, have invariably failed. As the neighbourhood of Japan 
to Kamtschatka and the north-eastern parts of the Russian 
empire, seemed to point out the expediency of commercial in- 
tercourse between the two governments, the einperor of Russia, 
about fifteen years ago, sent an embassy to the former 
country, with a view to this object. The expectation, how- 
ever, of the Russian cabinet. was completely disappointed. 
An account of the embassy was published» by Capt. Kra- | 
eenstern some few years ago, which many of our readers may 
— bave read. Resanoff, the ambassador, was sent 

k, not merely without the usual formalities of dismission, 
but even with something approaching very near to insult and 
contempt. He and all his suite, together with the captain 
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and crew ‘of the vessel which brought him, were kept pri- 
soners on ship-board for the space of nearly two months, and 
for the space of four more were confined in a prison on 
shore, fitted up expressly for their accommodation, upon 
the. principles, apparently, of a large rabbit-hutch. ‘The 
cause. of ceremoniously uncivil reception which M, Re- 
sanoff met with, was. ewing, as it has since been discovered, 
to the intrigues of the Duteks certain it is, that his mission 
was productive of no iuformation respecting the Japanese, 
farther than is implied in the singular treatment.which he ex- 
perienced. ‘‘ The reader,” says Capt. Krusenstern. very 
truly, ‘‘ must not expect any satisfactory account of J 
from me, although we remained there above six months. 
Capt. Golownin, to whom we are indebted for the volumes 
before us, was an inhabitant of Japan upwards of two years, 
and we believe, he might with almost equal truth makeothe 
same declaration ; we learn from him no particulars as to the 
population, the religion, the riches, the manufactures, or the 
constitution of Japan; here and there we become acquainted 
with detached customs, laws, and peculiarities, which, how- 
ever are sufficient to convey a much more favourable opinion 
of the people than the general complexion of preceding ac- 
counts, would have led us to expect. ! 

Capt. Golownin passed the whole peried of his residence 
at Japan in confinement; during which time he was sub- 
jected to one continued.series of privations and hardships, 
which were certainly most undeserved and unprovoked on his 
part. These are not circumstances which dispose a man to 
see things with a very favourable eye; all the information 
which our author has collected was derived from the personal 
treatment which he experienced, and of which the work before 
us contains a narrative ;.it speaks therefore very decidedly 
in favour of the Japanese, to find them represented by Capt. 
Golownin, as a just, humane, liberal, and good-tempered 
people. The confinement to which he and: his companions 
Were subjected, arase from misinformation, which, however, 
the Japanese had every reason to confide in; the treatment 
which they received was therefore founded upon a wrong hy- 
pothesis. Capt. Golownin had the candour to see and. to 
feel this; when the error, under which, the Japanese acted, 
was cleared up, his confinement ceased; and in the mean 
time he acknowledges that, with a very few exceptions, the 
hardships which he and those with him endured, were never 
aggravated by insult or unnecessary cruelty. ply 2 

As these volumes must be considered in the light rather of 
personal adventures than of lh and as the chief interest 
y 



























































228 Golownin’s Captivity in Japan. 
-of them consists in the narrative of his captivity, and of tlie 
incidents immediately connected with it, perhaps it may be 
as well to state the reasons which solved: the Japanese to 
their behaviour towards him. Until our author became ac- 
quainted with these, he was disposed to view the treatment 
‘which he met with in a very different light from that in which 
-he bas represented it. . 
On Resauvoff's return to Kamtschatka,. after his unsuccess- 
ful mission, he sailed to America, «nd afterwards to Okotzk, 
in one of the Russian American company’s ships, commanded 
by a lieutenant Chwostoff. This last person having landed 
the Ambassador, again put to sea; and having his mind heated 
by the account which he had heard of the tdignities which 
the Russian Embassy had experienced in Japan, he thought 
proper to take upon himself the duty of punishing the affront; 
accordingly he made sail to the Kurile islands, and landing 
‘upon one of those appertaining to the Japanese, attacked the 
villages, plundered the inhabitants, and after various achieve- 
ments of a similar kind, reimbarked, leaving behind him 
apers and a. stating, that what he had done was 
by orders of the Russian Government, in the name of which 
‘he professed to have taken possession of the several islands 
which he had so shamefully ill treated. So far was this con- 
‘duct from being sanctioned, or even approved by the Russian 
“Government, that on his retarn, Chwostoff was put in prison 
‘to answer for his unauthorized preceedings. As, however, 
mo means were taken to make the Japanese acquainted with 
‘this public disavowal, these last were naturally greatly 
irritated by the treatment which their subjects had received, 
and being in continual expectation of its renewal, the govern- 
‘ment had given orders to the commanders of the several ports 
‘and islands, which seemed most exposed to hostile incursion, 
that in case the Russians should repeat this attempt to land, 
every means should be exerted of making them repent of their 
temerity. Captain Golownin was aware that Chwostoff had 
dehaved with great indiscretion; and accordingly as his own 
instructions were altogether of a hydrographical nature, and 
had nothing whatever to do with political objects of any kind, 
it was his intention, while sailing among the Japanese islands, 
io hold as little direct intercourse as possible with the natives ; 
nevertheless, as he was not aware of tire full extent of Chwo- 
stoff’s aggression, and was quite ignorant that the Japanes¢ 
had provided measures to prevent any similar proceedings, be 
was much less cautious than etherwise he would have beevs 
and the consequence was, that very shortly after his arrival. 
amoug the Kurile islands, which he was directed tosurvey, 18 
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was decoyed into a negotiation with some of the local autho . 
rities belonging to the island of Kunashier, Having landed 
with seven of his crew, including two officers besides himself, 
(Mr. Moor, a midshipman, and Mr. Chiebnikoff, the pilot,) 
and wishing to shew the Japanese the confidence which he 
reposed in them, he directed the boat to be hauled on shore, | 
and proceeded, without arms or any means of delence, into , 
the presence of the governor, with whom he had been led te 
expect a formal interview. After the introductory civilities 
of fish in green sauce, and other savory dishes, our author 
began to press upon his host the subject of his visit, which 
was a supply of more substantial refreshments, in the shape of 
ew for his crew, which they stood greatly in need of. 
eceiving nothing but evasive answers, and pretences for 
procrastination, our author, whose suspicions had been some- 
what excited by several symptoms, arose to depart. On this, 
the governor, who had hitherto spoken with mildpess and con- 
ciliation, entirely altered his tone, making a long and vehe- 
ment speech, which the interpreter, (whose name was Alexei,) 
who had been induced to accompany the Russians, tran- 
slated summarily as follows: ‘The governor says, that if he 
lets a single one of us out of his castle, his own bowels will be 
ript up.” ‘This was quite enough for our author and his com- 
panions ; they immediately jumped up, and ran off, ax many 
as could get away, to the landing place, pelted with oars and 
other missiles ; on arriving at the beach, coctieiel they found 
that the tide had retired, leaving the boat quite dry upon the 
strand; resistance was now in vain; they surrendered and 
were: conducted back as prisoners to the tent which they had 
just quitted, The first operation of the Japanese was to tie 
the hands of their captives; this was done with particular ex- 
pertness, and according to certain well-understood regula- 
lions ; for all were tied exuctly in the same manner. 
cords with which each was bound, were all of the same length, 
and had all, at equal distances, the same precise number of 
knots and nogses. There were loops round their necks and 
breasts; their elbows almost touched each other, and their 
hands were firmly bound together. From these proceeded a 
long cord, the end of which was held by the Japanese; this 
required only to be touched, and immediately the elbows came 
into close contact, and the noose about the neck tightened 
almost to strangulation, In addition to this, cords were 
passed round their knees and ancles, and then 
from their necks over the cross-beams of the building, in 
such a way as that a child or a monkey might have hung them 


all, without the possibility of moving oof the: slightest rg- 
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sistance on their part. Having thus carefully provided 
against the escape of their prisoners, the Japanese left them 
to their own reflections for about an hour; when the cords 
about the ancles were removed, and those above the knees 
loosened. ‘They were then led forth, each by a cord, and 
having a soldier, armed with a musket at his side. In this: 
order they were marched away to the distance of about ten 
wersts. On arriving at the strait which divides the island of 
Kunashier from that of Matsmai, they were led into a house, 
in which they passed the night; their ancles and knees were 
now again tied as before; the cords by which they had been 
led, were attached to iron hooks driven into the wall for the 
urpose; after which, their conductors sat themselves down 
in the middle of the room, smoking and drinking tea, taking 
no other notice of their prisoners except that of getting up 
very unnecessarily every quarter of an hour to see that the 
cords werevall tight, and according to rule. Next morning 
they were put into boats and landed at a little village on the 
island of Matsmai; at this place they were put into other 
boats, and were drawn with ropes along the shore, in a south- 
easterly direction: in this manner they proceeded without 
halting the whole of that day and the following night. The 
coast as they passed was strewed with villages, which were 
very populous, well-built, and carrying on apparently very ex- 
tensive and successful fisheries, In the mean while, the 
Japanese behaved towards them with the most provoking 
courtesy; offered them boiled fish, fed them with two sticks, 
and even carried their humanity so far, that some of them 
stood constantly near with boughs of shrubs in their hands to 
keep off the gnats and flies; but to all complaints of the con- 
finement and tightness of the cords, they were profoundly 
indifferent ; so much so, that when one of the crew named 
Wassiljeff began to bleed at the nose, in consequence of the 
manner in which his throat was bound, instead of loosening 
his throat, they.endeavoured to produce, as they thought, the 
desired effect of stopping the bleeding, by stuffing cotton up 
his nose. 

At break of day, on the 18th of July, they stopped to 
breakfast at alittle village, and the inhabitants collected 
round to look at them. Here they were gratified by the 
sympathy which their misfortunes appeared to excite in the 
breast of a venerable old man, who requested of the guards 
permission to furnish the strangers with a breakfast, which 
the old man superintended himself, in order that they might 
want for nothing. After breakfast, they again set off; soon 


they arrived at another village, when without desiring any of 
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those on board to get out, the Japanese pulled the boat 
ashore, and dragged it, with all on board, through thickets 
and up a hill, for the space of upwards of a mile, into a 
stream on the other side of it; here the boat was again 
launched, and proceeded till it arrived at a large lake, which 
communicated, with several others. They continued their 
journey till midnight, on the lake, till they stopped at a small - 
town. ‘They were now informed that the place to which they 
were being conducted, was Matsmai, where they would pro- 
bably arrive in about seven or eight days, when their case 
would be investigated. As all possibility of rescue from their 
companions, who remained on board the ship, was now at au 
end, their conductors became less reserved, behaving to them, 
as indeed they had already done, with great personal kindness 
in every thing, except in what related to the manner of their 
being secured, which they seemed to regard as one of those 
visitations of Providence, which it was idle to waste syim- 
pathy upon. 

On the L5th they rested in consequence of the incessant 
rain, and early on the morning of the 16th, they again set 
forward, not by water-carriage, but on foot. The bandages 
round their knees and ancles were loosened for this pu '° 
and the Oyagoda, or governor of the district, arran the 
procession of their march in the following order:—in front 
went two Japanese, carrying red staves, very handsomely 
carved; who were relieved at every new district. | These 
guides were followed by three soldiers, Next came Captain 
Golownin, with a soldier on one side, and an attendant, 
having a twig in his hand, to keep off the flies on the other ; 
behind was the conductor, having in his hand the rope to which 
our author was tied. In this manner each was conducted, or 
rather led; the whole retinue amounting to nearly 200 men, 
each of whom had, at his girdle, a wooden tablet, having on it 
an inscription stating his duties, and to which of che 
he was attached. On the 17th, they arrived at Atkis, where 
their hands and feet were unbound for a few minutes, in 
order to wash and relieve the parts which the cords had 
made sore. When their hands were lett. free, they were 
quite unable of themselves to move them into their na- 
tural position; and when forced into it, by the Japanese, 
the pain was even more excruciating than when they bound 
them together again. They were in this manner conducted 
till they arrived at the journey’s end; the Japanese continuing 
oar in their behaviour the —_ odd mixture of humanity 

cruelty, towards them as at beginning. ‘They were 
always igdiea to kindly; when they arrived at the end of 
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232 Golownin's Captivity in Japan. 
their day's jotrney, their boots and stockings were pulled off; 
and their feet batlied in warm water; they had as much as 
they could eat three times a day, consisting of rice, roots, and 
herbs, fish, Xc. a sort of maccaroni, together with tea without, 
sugar. Not only every precaution was used to prevent them: 
from the commission of suicide, (which we afterwards find 
was common, and esteemed honourable among the Japanese,), 
hut even care was taken to keep them from wetting their 
feet ; sailors as well as officers were always carried over every 
stream or pool, however shallow, and it was not without demur 
that they would allow them to eat the wild strawberries and 
raspberries, supposing them not wholesome food. At every, 
eee where they rested, they were conducted to the best 
ous, and were always visited by the person in chief autho- 
rity, by whom they were invariably treated with gentleness 
and consideration ; crowds of both sexes, gathered round them 
at every village, but.in no instance did they experience the 
slightest insult or offence, but quite the contrary ; the women 
im particular, séemed to look upon them with great pity and com- 
passion. If any of them asked for drink, the by-standers were 
eniulous to supply them; some requested permission to enters 
tain them with whatever it was supposed would be most 
grateful. Our author and his companions began now to be 
sensible that they had fallen into the hands of a kind and 
humene people; more especially as they were by this time 
aware of Chwostoti’s unjustifiable proceedings, of which 
the Japanese had, as yet, received no explanation. Bat it 
was evident that the people easily understood the distinetion 
between the fault of, what they supposed, the Russian Governy 
ment, and that of the individuals acting under its orders, In 
returp, however, for the civility which they experienced, they 
were troubled by the curiosity of the Japanese; at every sta 
tion they were requested to tell their names, ages, how many 
relations they had, where their clothes had been manufactureds 
end other similar matters; very generally they were desired 
to write their names upon fans and sheets of paper ; to draw{ 
or write down the Russian alphabet; and these requests were 
always made. with so much. courtesy and politeness, and ree 
ceived with so much gratitude as to render it difficult te 
give.a refusal, | . a 
The 29th and 30th of July was spent in one place; and 
when they set off again, they were conducted by-some. officers 
‘of the governor of Chakodade, which is a considerable city, 
and destined, as they learned, to be the termination of their 
journey and of the hardships attending upon it. They. 
were now treated, not only with excrieeed kindness but with 
encreased respect. ‘Their hands were unbound, and Gooiso, 
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their new conductor, seemed studious of softening. their 
hardships in every way in his power. When they arrived, 
within three wersts (about two miles) from the city, vast 
numbers of individuals, of both sexes, lined the road; and: 
among them some in silk dresses, on horses richly harnessed ; : 
all however behaved with exemplary decorum: not a mali- 
cious leok or smile appeared on any countenance. When 
they reached the city, the concourse of people was so great 
as to render it diflicult to make a passage through them, 
After passing ‘through two or three streets, they were led 
into the open fields, where the place destined for their con- 
finement appeared. Only the long roof was visible; a high 
wooden fence concealed the body of the building. The ap- 
pearance of it, when they entered,. struck a damp upon all 
their spirits. It was a large, dark edifice, resembling a barn, 
and divided, by means of thick wooden spars, into separate 
apartments, which, excepting the difference of size, .a 
ed like “‘ large bird cages.” Capt. Golownin and Mr. 
oor were then asked, which of the sailors they wished to 
be with them ; and on their expressing a wish that M. Chleb- 
nikoff might remain with them, they were told, that it was 
thought improper to leave the common sailors without an ofli- 
cer, “‘.who would teach them, by his example and advice, to 
bear unavoidable misfortunes ;” adding, that ‘‘ the men might 
otherwise lose courage, and become the victims of despair.” 
Qur author, accompanied by Mr, Moor, and a sailor named 
Schkajeff, was then conducted to one side of the building, the 
rest of their companions being led round to the other. Great, 
however, was the disappointment of all, when it was found 
that each was to be confined in a separate apertenente and 
when the door was closed upon our author, he sunk, quite 
overpowered by his feelings, into a state of insensibility, 
From this he was awakened by a man at the window of his 
cage, (for such it really was,) beckoning him to approach, 
who reaching, at the same time, his band through the railing, 
presented our author with two sweet cakes, entreating him to 
eat them quickly, as.a certain punishment would be the con- 
sequence if he should be observed. The very sight of food 
was loathsome ; but not to hurt the feelings of his kind 
Visitor, our author accepted the. cakes. ‘The countenance of 
the man brightened up at finding his present accepted, and 
went away promising to bring more at a certain time. 
Our author was surprized by meeting so muvh benevolence in 
‘@ man belonging, apparently, (from his dress,) to the lowest 
class of the community; but longer experietice convinced 
him, that the trait flowed-as much from the aatyral character 
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of the people, as from the particular disposition of the individual, 
It was observed, huwever, that at Chakodade, ' their treat- 
ment, particularly in respect of food, was much worse than it 
bad been. ‘This, however, did not arise from any chabge in 
the disposition of. the people, or their rulers towards them. 
In Japan, the treatment of prisoners is exactly prescribed by 
law, from this it was impossible to depart; the laws them- 
selves seem to have been severe, and often unfeeling ; but 
however they were uniformly administered mildly and hu- 
manely, though inexorably. However some relaxation seems 
to have been allowed, in the case of our author and his com- 
panions, for they were afterwards permitted the enjoyment of 
each other’s company, and their condition, in other respects, 
was gradually ameliorated. 

Ou the morning of the 16th of August, they were informed, 
by means of anew interpreter, named Kumuddschero, (who 
however was but imperfectly qualified for the task which he 
had undertaken), that the governor wished to have an inter- 
view, and that they would all be required to appear before 
him that affernoon; which took place accordingly. On their 
way, the windows of the houses were crowded with specta- 
tors, and they remarked that all the houses were furnished 
with shops, seemingly well stocked with various sorts of mere 
chandize. When they reached the castle, they were con- 
ducted into a space between two buildings, and directed to 
seat themselves on a bench, until the governor was ready to 
receive them; in the mean time they were furnished with 
pipes, excellent tobucco, and some fme green tea and brown 
sugar, (which last is considered a luxury), at the expense, and 
in the name, of the governor of the city. As these interviews 
became afterwards pretty frequent, and the subject and man- 
ner of them, in most instances, very much alike, we shall en- 
deavour to compress the account, given by our author, into 
one description. 

After the usual formalities of introduction, which contained 
nothing remarkable, the governor drew from his bosom 4 
paper of questions, to which he referred, while examining 
them. ‘They were asked their names, their families, ranks, 
&c , the names of their fathers, the places where they were 
born, and soon. These questions, and a great many others, 
of a like personal kind, were asked of each separately, and the 
answers written down by two secretaries. Among questions 

of a more general nature, one was, what change had taken 
lace in the religion of Russia, since the visit of lieutenant 

man, in 1792! Being told that no change whatever had 

taken place, the governor seemed very incredulous, for, 
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Laxman, said he, wore a long tail, and had thick hair, which 
he covered all over with flour, whereas those whom. he now 
saw, had their hair cut short, and were without flour. When 
jaformed, that in Russia no connexion existed between the 
form of dressing the hair, and religion, he seemed still more 
surprized. A chart was also brought to them, drawn after the 
te constructed by the Russian Academy, in the time of the: 
Empress Catharine, on which they were desired to trace thé 
course which they had. steered, and the places. they had 
visited, since they left Petersburgh. At wae successive ex- 
amination, the same questions were repeated, probably for the 
purpose of seeing, from their answers, whether their veracity 
might be depended on. Jn fact, it.was obvious, that the 
minuteness, with which they enquired into a great variety of 
particulars, relating to the distances of various places in 
Russia from each other, the objects of their voyage, &c.. were 
not put from idleness, but with a view to ascertain, whether or 
not, any connexion subsisted between Captain Golownin’s 
voyage, and the mission of Resanoff, and the subsequent 
aggressions of, Chwostoff- On one occasion, the following 


paper was shewn to them, which not a little alarmed and 
embarrassed them, 


“In the year 1806, the 12th (24) of October, Lieutenant 
Chwostoff, commander of the frigate Juno, distributed to the chief 
of the villages, on the western coast of the Bay of Aniva, a silver 
medal and ribbond of Wladimir, as a token of the Russian Em- 
peror, Alexander I, having taken possession of the island of 
Sagaleen, and placed its inhabitants under his gracious protection. 
i therefore request the commanders of all vessels, either Russian or 
foreign, which may hereafter visit Japan, to regard the said chief as 
3 Russian subject. ! 
Signed : CuwosTorr, . 

Lieutenant of the Russian Fleet.’* 


The embarrassment which the sight of this paper occasioned 
to thé author and his companions, may well be conceived. 
They had at every examination persisted in declaring, as was 
true, that Chwostoff commanded only a private shijs, and had 
no authority of any kind from the government of his country; 
but here was a paper in direct contradiction to all their asse- 
verations. ‘They knew that the Japanese government was 
extremely circumspect in all its public proceedings ; that every 
misdemeanour was punished with extreme rigour, and in all 
cases, they seemed to judge of the laws of otier countries by 
theirown. How ‘then could they hope, by mere words, to 
convince such a government, that an obscure individual; such 
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as they had represented Chwostoff to be, would, without any 
authority, issue a proclamation, declaring a dependency of a 
foreign state to' be a conquest of Russia, distribute medals, 
bearing the likeness of his sovereign, among the inhabitants, 
and have the hardihood to describe a mere merchant vessel 
(which of course the Japanese would fancy to be like their 
own) to be an imperial Russian frigate! All that our author 
could possibly do, was to asseverate the truth of his former 
assertions ; but what seemed to throw still further suspicion on: 
these, was two copper-plates, which he had left behind him, 
on the islands of Ketooroop and Kunashier, with the following 
inscription, 
Navis. Imperialis. Russica. Diana. 
An, Dom. Is11. : 

The Dutch, at Nangasaky, had declared that Europeans. 
were in the habit of leaving such tablets, on islands which they 
claimed by right of discovery, and it was in vain that our 
author informed them, that in that case they would have had 
very different. inscriptions on them; the Japanese evidently 
did not believe him; and indeed their doubts were natural 
enough. Under these circumstances, all hopes of exculpating 
themselves, from the suspicion of being spies, or otherwise of 
having come with views of open hostility against the Japa- 
nese, seemed to vanish, and their only hope of being again 
permitted to visit their native country, was founded upon the 
chances of escape. ‘They were aware, that the Japanese 
had every reason to discredit their declarations of innocence, 
and under all the circumstances of the case, seemed more dis+ 
posed to feel grateful to the Japanese for the humanity with 
which they were treated, than to blame them for the injustice 
of their confinement. Captain Golownin says, that 


«* They always questioned us with the utmost civility and polite- 
ness: they frequently laughed with an air of good humour, and 
endeavoured to render our examinations more like discourse 
between intimate friends, than formal and official investig® 
tions.” Vol. Lp. 174 


Indeed, their good humour seems to have been imperturba 
ble; often when the tediousness, minuteness, and insignifl- 
cance of the questions, which they put to our author, com- 
bined with the incredulous air, with which his answers, on the 
subject of Chwostoff, were received, had excited his anget, 
and made him break out into petulant and impatient exclamé- 
tions, his il] humour never produced any other effect than 
that of making them laugh. They never seemed to think, 
that because our guthor and his companions were ‘tn their 
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: power, they had therefore any right over them, beyond what 
-the law commanded them to exercise. If they asked any 
favour of them, however trifling, they always asked it as & 
favour, and respected the privile which their prisoners pos- 
sessed, of either granting or refusing it. On one occasion, the 
deputy governor, Otachi-Koeki, told our author, that he had 
‘seen, ie Laxman was in Japan, a Russian dance, and ex- 
.pressed a desire that he would order the seamen to give him 
the pleasure of seeing it again. Our author replied, that their 
condition was not one to sing and dance in; “ Right, right,” 
said Otachi-Koeki, ‘‘ in sach a situation, the Japanese also, 
would feel but little incination to sing and dance.” During 
all the period of their confinement, they were constantly 
visited by individuals of distinction, by whom they were 
— treated with the respect and unrestrained freedom of 
friends, 

On the 26th of September they were informed, that on the 
next day, the governor proposed removing them from Chako- 
dade to Matsmai. On the morning of the 27th, preparations 
for their departure were accordingly made, and several of the 
oflicers of government came to bid them a formal farewell. 
The expressions of kindness and good-will used by them, 
formed such a contrast with the indignity of tying ropes round 
their waists, and leading them off like wild beasts, that it was 
not without difficulty they were able to believe all the marks of 
regard and sympathy which they received, to be really serious. 
A proof, however, that they were so, was the advice given 
‘them, to be very circumspect in their answers, befure the next 
‘governor, for that the slightest deviation, from the evidence 
before given, would subject them, by the Japanese laws, to 
great severity. Nothing material occurred on the road to 
Matsmai; when they arrived, they were conducted to the 
place destined for them; and the great strength, a lan of 
the prison, seemed a bad omen ; for it had cachanlle been 
built expressly for their accommodation. — a 

Matsmai, is the seat of the Bunyo, or viceroy of the pro- 
vince; on the Ist of October they were told, that they would 
‘be conducted into his presence next day, which accordin, y 
happened. ‘The distance of their prison from the governor's 
house, was about a quarter of a werst; and the weather being 
bad, planks were laid along the road, to keep them from the 
dirt, and umbrellas placed over their heads, to shelter th 
from the rain. The Bunyo’s house was a spacious an 
splendid building ; the skreens which formed the sides of the 
audience hall, were all gilded and adorned with Japanese 
‘Painting ; the doors dud frames were of curiously carved 
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wood, and the floor covered with finely workéd tapestry. The 
interview passed: off,. im ail. material. respects, much as the 
former, antl was marked with the -same:ireedonr: from: : 
thing approaching to incivility or arrogance ; after the same 
questions had been gone through, as had been asked and an- 
swered at Chakodade, the Bunyo informed them, that 
were at liberty to address a petition to him, stating whether 
they preferred residing at Matsmai, or in Yeddo, the capital, 
or any other part of Japan, or finally, whether they wished to 
return to Russia. Our anthor replied, that he and his compa- 
nions had only one of two things to ask ; ‘either to be permitted 
to return to their country, or else to die; these were the only 
favours they had to request. Upon this, the Bunyo, with 
evident emotion, made a long speech, which was listened to, 
with great appearance of commiseration, by all present. 
Alexei, their own interpreter, and fellow prisoner, being de- 
sired to explain what the governor had said, observed, that 
he had heard so many consolatorv assurances, that he des- 
paired of being able to repeat them, 


“ The General,” continued he,” says that the Japanese are 
men, and have hearts as well as other people, and that we have 
therefore no reason either to fear or to despair. They will investi- 
gate our affuir, and if they find that we are not deceiving them, and 
that we are not implicated in the proceedings of Chwostoff, they 
will send us back to Russia, and will supply us with rive, sagi, and 
other provisions, and presents. In the mean while they advised us 
to consele ourselves, as they would look after, our health, and see 
that we wanted for nothing. If we stood in need of clothes, or any 
particular kind of food, they desired that we would not hesitate to 
make our request known.”” Vol. I. p. 194. ¢ 


At another interview, after an examination which consisted 
chiefly of friendly conversation, upon the subject of Japan and 
Russia, the Bunyo dismissed them, with desiring them not to 
despair, but to trust in God, (and it is worth noting, that they 
have a particular word in their language to express this), 
adding, 


** Be assured, that I will use all my influence with the Emperor, 
to obtain his consent that you may return to your native country. 
I will provide you with paper and ink, in order that you may draw 
up an account of your case in the Russian language, and with the 
help of the interpreters, get it translated into Japanese. I will 
examine it, transmit it to the government, and see that every 
thing is terminated to your advan You may also draw up & 
petition to be presented to me.”’ Vol. I. p. 197. | 


With all this benevolence of feeling towards them, he some 
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tinies, however, wore out their patience, by the endless par- 
ticularity of his curiosity, about trifles utterly unimportant, 
and on one or two. occasions, our author confesses, (hat he 
was teazed into very ‘‘ insolent replies ;” the governo’, how- 
ever, seemed always to. remember and respect the condition of 
those he was speaking to, observing, with great mildness, 
“ that he hoped they were not offended by his curigsity ; he 
did not intend to force any answers from them ; but questioned 
them simply as a friend.” By such kindness, he imgiediately 
calmed their irritation, and made them regret the rudeness ef 
their answers. ‘The following, is given by our author, asin 
specimen of their examinations; and we confess, {he ques- 
tions, for the most part, do not appear to us so idle as they 
appeared to him. 


«© What kind of dress docs the Emperor of Russia we:tr ?—What 
does he wear on his head ?—What kind of birds are found in the 
neighbourhood of St. Petersburgh ?—What would be the price in 
Russia of the clothes which we were then wearing ?—WhHat number. 
of cannon was planted round the imperial palace ?—Whtt wool is 
made use of in Europe for manufacturing cloth ?—What quadru- 
er birds, and fish, are eaten in Russia?-—In what maguer do the 

ussians eat their food ?7— What dress do the Jadies wéar ?— What 
kind of horse does the Emperor usually ride ?—Who ‘accompanies 
him, when he goes abroad?—Are the Russians partial to the 
Dutch ?—How wany foreigners are there in Russra?—What are 
the chief articles of trade in Petersburgh ?—-Whagf are the dimen. 
sions in the length, breadth, and height, of the insperial palace ?—— 
How many windows does it contain?-—-How mjny times do the 
Russians go to chutch in one day?—How ingay festivals do the 
Russians observe in the course of the year ?—Dv the Russians wear 
silk clothes?—At what time of lifé do the Russian women begin 
and cease to bear children? They besides jnquired the names of 
the Emperor, and of all the roomy fx of thy: imperial family: the 
names of the governors-genera' of Siberia gnd Irkutzk, and of the 
commandants of Okotzk, and Kamtschatka, &c, &c.” Vol.I. p. 202. 


The kindness of the Bunyo was nof confined to mere’ pro> 
fessions of good will; in.a few days, a complete alteration was 
made in the whole internal and external economy of the 
prison.’ The high railing round it was taken down; the gom- 
partments of the house were thrown into one, so that their 
prison was converted ipto a roomy hall, well floored, and 
covered with mats; every sort of convenience and comfort 
was added; the food was changed for the better, and the 
manner of serving it up altered. The officers of the city, ac+ 
coinpanied by their children, came to visit them; seated 
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themselves by the fire, smoked and chatted, and seemed t 
consider them no longer as prisoners but guests. 
Shojrtly after, a young maa, named Murakami-Teske, was 
brought to them, and they were told that the Bunyo wished 
them to teach him Russian, He was me to the Bunyo, 
and in ¢ reat favour ; he appeared to be about five and twenty, 
His metnory was remarkable ; and his acquisition of the Rus- 
sian accent and pronunciation, so rapid and accurate, that they 
conjectured he had previously learned the language, and for 
some purpose or other was concealing his knowledge. His 
application was excessive ; he took bis meals with them, and 
remained’ with them, forming his vocabulary, and perfecting 
himself ij: it, from morning till night; until he had made no 
inconside rable progress. His gratitude to his teachers was 
equal to his diligence; he attached himself to them warmly, 
and never lost any opportunity of forwarding their interests 
and promoting their comfort. We only regret, that our 
author did not avail himself of the opportunities which Teske's 
yoqguisition of the Russian language afforded him, of learning 
somethirg relating to the government and history of Japan. 
Our author's complaints of his scholar’s unbounded curiosity, 
are very fhequent; we could wish, that, instead of getting imto 
a passion, he had followed his example, by shewing equal 
curiosity, raspecting what it certainly was well -warth the 
trouble of laarning. But Captain Golownin's misfortunes 
seem to have absorbed all other feelings; for to no other 
cause can we attribute the silence of his book, on so many 
points, upon which it must have been in his power to hay, 
guined informatiqn, had he felt the desire. But to return 
ournarrative. Ow author had often revolved in his mind 
possibility of escape, es the only probable chance of regaining 
their freedom ; but }:ad- hitherto been prevented from attempt 
ing it, partly trem the difliculties.of the,enterprize, and.partly 
from the refusal of his companions to concur in the measure. 
The last of these difficulties was now removed; their hopes 
‘had been so long and ‘so often deferred, that the prospect of 
liberation, by any othey means, was no longer entertained, 
even by the most sanguine; while, at the same time, the re- 
laxation which had taken place in the precautions of the 
Japanese, alfurded facilities greater than’ at any time before. 
Instead of the strict confinement in which they liad hitherto 
been retained, they were permitted occasionally, and jn com 
pany with their guards, to walk outside of the town. © 
these occasions, they remarked theace of the country, 
noted down the direction of the roads, and made some other 
arrangements preparatory to their meditated attempt, which 
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on the night of the 23d of April, they put in execution. Mr, 
Moor and Alexei, the Kurile interpreter, alarmed at the 
danger of the enterprize, or hoping (the former at least), that 
their refusal to join it would probably secure them their object 
from the favour of the Japanese, retracted their former con- 
currence; the remainder waited till midnight had struck, and 
the Sangar soldiers had gone their rounds, when they all crept 
through a hole, which they had privately made under the fence, 
and betook themselves, unperceived, to the open country, in 
hopes of reaching, before morning, a large forest, which they 
had observed to lie north of the city, and in which they in- 
tended to lie concealed, until some opportunity should oceur 
of creeping to the sea-shore and seizing upon a boat. 

We have given the narrative part of the volume before 
us, so much at length, that our limits will not permit us to 
enlarge upon the adventures and hardships encountered by 
our author and his companions, during the eight days of 
freedom which they enjoyed; if such a lite as they led during 
the time, can deserve so fair a name. During the day, they 
skulked, like hares when the hounds are out, among the 
mountains and precipices of the inland eg of the island ; 
feeding upon wild garlic, sorrel, lysimachia, and other sach 
herbs and roots, as may be met with growing wild, at a season 
of the year when the snow was yet upon the ground ; at night 
they ventured on the sea shore, picking up shell-fish, and 
anxiously examining every creek for some craft in which they 
might commit themselves to the ocean. 


** Even now,”’ says our author, “I never look back without 
horror upon the frightful gulphs and huge rocks of Matsmai, and 
millions of money would not tempt me to travel over them again, 
even in the open day, Whilst we were ascending steep eminences, 
and beheld beneath us, on every side, nothing but masses of 
rocks and torrents, we were frequently obliged to hold by small 
bushes, without being certain whether they might not be too weak 
ordecayed, Hadvany of them given way, those who were trusting 
to their feeble support must have been precipitated into the abyss 
below, and dashed to pieces. A loose projecting stone, from a 
rock, was frequently our only reliance.’’ 


At another time, during their night rambles, 


** Observing a boat in the water, close to the shore, with a tent 
near it, Schkajeff hoping to find something eatable in the tent, 
thrust in his hand, and gra the head of a man who was sleep- 
ing there. The man roared out loudly, and fearing that the noise 
might alarm the inhabitants of o village, and being besides un- 
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certain whether the boat would contain us all, we ran off, and con- 
cealed ourselves behind some stones.’’ 


Atlength, their adventures and the hardships which ec- 
companied them, and which are described in the most simple 
and animated language, were brought to a termination ; on the 
Ist of May, they were discovered, among the mountains, 
by a party of soldiers sent in search of them, and once more 
made prisoners. 

The fa''ure of their attempt necessarily brought back the 
privation of their freedom, and some additional restraint, in 
the way of security; but in other respects it occasioned no 
alteration in the kindness of their treatment. And to the 
honour of the Japanese be it spoken. For the Bunyo and 
all the officers to whose charge they had been entrusted, and 
to whose generosity alone it was owing that the means of 
escape were placed within their reach, were answerable with 
their lives, according to the Japanese laws, for the safety of 
their prisoners, and they would, in all probability, had the 
attempt succeeded, have paid the forfeiture. When they» 
were first seized, the guards never permitted themselves to 
offer the slightest insult or ill-treatment of any kind; and as 
they passed through the villages, amidst all the numbers 
assembled to look at them, ‘‘ not one of them treated us with 
any thing like mockery or derision; they seemed all to com- 
miserate us, and some of the women even shed tears whilst 
they presented us with something to eat or drink. Such,’ 
adds our author, ‘‘ was the expression of feeling among 4 
people, whom enlightened Europe bas regarded as barbarians!” 
‘Pwo days alter their being retaken, they were met by Teske, who 
accompanied them, amidst a vast concourse of people, straight 
to the Hall of Justice. A few moments after Mr. Moor and 
Alexei entered ; the former of whom they found, had volun- 
teered to give evidence against them. Having forfeited, as 
he thought, the good opinion ef his companions, by refusing 
to share their dangers, he wished to revenge himself for the 
rant of which he supposed himself the object, by doing 
them all the injury in his power, and it was only owing to the 
good sense and good feeling of the Japanese, that his power 
was so small, ‘They seemed to view his conduct in the same 
fight as his own countrymen, and the contempt which his 
baseness and treachery drew upon him, from both sides, ulti- 
mately deprived him of his senses. 

_ When the Bunyo entered, no change was perceptible in 
his countenance; he enquired as to the motives of their 
escape, and into the particulars of it, in his usual benevolent 
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manner. He informed them that the consequence of their 
conduct might have been fatal to him, and to all concerned 
in the charge of them; but he concluded with saying that, 


“ As they were foreigners, and consequently ignorant of the 
Japanese laws, and more particularly as they did not escape with 
a view to injure the Japanese, but for the sake of returning to their 
native country, which it was natural they should prefer to every 
other, his good opimion of them remained unaltered.” 


it is always pleasant to dwell upon traits of humanity, and 
we do so with particular pleasure in the present case, because 
the unfavourable ideas which Europeans have been induced 
to entertain of the Japanese, seem particularly unfounded ; 
we have no doubt tiat it has been the policy of the Dutch to 
instil erroneous impressions of this people into the minds of 
Europeans, in order to deter them from any wish of sharing 
in the advantages derived from their own exclusive mono- 
poly. So numerous are the instances recorded by our author, 
of the generosity and good nature experienced by him and 
his companions, that it is impossible to attribute them to any 
thing but the natural character of the people. If they hap- 
pened to ask for drink, during the night, “‘ their guards, 
without a murmur, called up the servants, and ordered them 
to bring us water.” One of the guards, named Gooiso, used 
to bring them refreshments unperceived by his comrades ; 
“he sometimes desired them to ask for water, then having 
watched a favourable opportunity, he would throw away the 
water, and fill the vessel with tea in its stead.” ‘The most 
striking example of all was given by a soldier who had been 
one of the inner guard on the night of their escape; we 
choose our examples from among the lower ranks, because 
they are more characteristic of national character, than they 
would be, if taken from amongst the upper orders. The soldier 
in question, had accompanied the detachment which was sent 
in pursuit of them, but not in the rank of a soldier; for on ac- 
count of his neglect in permitting their escape, he was 
degraded to that of a common servant. From the moment of 
their arrest until their arrival at Matsmai, he never quitted 
them ; and his loose hair, unshaven beard, and pale counte- 
nance sufficiently indicated the grief and humiliation which 
they had occasioned him. 


“ Yet,’’ continues our author, “ he saluted us kindly the first 
moment he beheld us; and far from testifying the least hatred or 
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though these attentions were in no way connected with his duty, 
The generosity and nobleness of his conduct often moved us to 
tears.’” 

Shortly after their return to Matsmai, a new Bunyo ar- 
rived, to supercede the one from whom they experienced so 
much friendliness ; on this occasion they addressed a letter to 
the governor, observing that, “ fate, in ordaining they should 
become the prisoners of the Japanese, had, to their good 
fortune, singled out the period * Attao Madsinano Kami 
was invested with the government of Matsmai.” When 
Teske interpreted this passage to the Bunyo, he laughed, and 
enquired ‘‘ whether they supposed that any other Japanese 
nobleman, in the like situation, would not have treated them 
with equal kindness?” And, indeed, so they found it: for 
the treatment which they experienced upon the change of 
governors, as far as diet and lodging are concerned, was ma- 
terially for the better. 

But we must now briefly relate the circamstances which 
led to the enlargement of our author and his companions. 
On the 2ath of August, 1812, the Diana, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant Rikord, again entered the harbour of 
Kunashier. Lmmediately on his arrival he sent a letter to 
the governor, acquainting him, that by the order of the 
Emperor of Russia, he had been directed to convey back to 
their native country certain Japanese, who had been ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Kamtschatka. He further informed 
the governor that the Diana was the same vessel, that had 
entered the harbour about a year before ; adding, that the 
disposition of the Emperor of Russia towards the Japanese 
was most friendly, and that he was ordered to demand the 
liberation of Captain Golownin, and his companions. Tle 
concluded with intimating that he would not quit the harbour 
until his request was granted. Lieutenant Rikord’s letter 
was couched in respectful but firm language; and the 
governor, Otachi-Koeki, not very well knowing how to pro- 
ceed under the circumstances in which he was placed, thought 
proper to send for answer, as a means of at once cutting the 
‘negotiation short, that Captain Golownin, and those who 
were taken prisoners with him, had been put to death. Upon 
this, lieutenant Rikord, quitted the harbour, having first of 
all seized a Japanese merchantman, and made the master and 
all on board prisoners. On being informed by these of the 
real truth, he released all but five, with whom he sailed to 
Russia ; the remainder he sent on shore, having previously 
made them presents, and desired them to report, that he 
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would return next year, when he hoped that his countrymen 
would be given up. This behaviour of lieutenant Rikord 
was naturally calculated to convince the Japanese that the 
Russians did not really entertain any hostile intentions, and 
strongly corroborated the uniform declarations of Captain 
Golownin, that Chwostoff’s proceedings were altogether un- 
authorized on the part of his government. Which was still 
further strengthened by the evince of those (contradictory 
and imperfect as it was,) whom the Diana had waite i back 
to Kunashier. From this period it seems to have been re- 
solved by those at the seat of government, that on the return 
of lieutenant Rikord our author and his countrymen should 
be delivered up. On the arrival of the Diana, in June, of 
the following year, their liberation was accordingly effected. 
The negotiations which took place, with a view to this result, 
are curious and highly entertaining; they were uniformly 
marked with integrity and good sense on the part of the 
J a and display, occasionally, glimpses of an enlightened 
policy. As they reflect, however, but little interest on 
the narrative part of the volume before us, we must leave 
the detail of them, to the reader, who cannot do better 
than consult the work itself, both for this and a great variety 
of other equally entertaining matter, with which the volumes 
before us abound. We had intended to close our account of 
the book, with a few scattered notices which we have gleaned 
from the volumes, respecting the customs and political condi- 
tion of the Japanese, but our abstract has already so greatly 
exceeded the space which we contemplated, that we must 
entirely omit this part, with which it was our wish to have 
gratified our readers ; we trust, however, that our omission 
will excite them to purchase the work itself; in the mean 
while, we think that the essential character of the habits 
and institutions of the Japanese, may be pretty accurately 
collected from the account which we have already given ; for 
when the great mass of a people are found to be liberal in 
their opinion of strangers, generous and just in their beha- 
viour towards them, and good-humoured and peaceable in 
their intercourse with each other, we may conclude, without 
any great danger of mistake, that their customs, their laws, 
and their administration of government, partake of the qua- 
lities which grow up and flourish under their protection. 
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Art. Ti. Tales of my Landlord. Second Series. Collected 
and arranged by Jedediah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster 
and Parish Clerk of Gaudercleugh. Yn four Volumes, 
Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 1818. 


It is a hard question to determine, whether there is more 
difficulty in establishing a claim to literary distinction origi- 
nally, or in maintaining it unimpaired, after it has once been 
established. The difficulty which exists in both cases, differs 
however in its nature in each: in the one, it arises from not 
being known at all; in the other, from being known too fa- 
vourably and too well. The writer, who has to fight his way 
into reputation, will frequently succeed in his attempt, by the 
exhibition of what is superficial, without the assistance of 
what is profound; but he, who wishes to retain the eminent 
place in public opinion, which he has acquired by previous 
success, must add the sterling excellence of what is protound 
to the glittering tinsel of what is merely superficial. Indeed, 
in making his first essay in the field of letters, an author may 
be considered as similarly situated with the speaker, who is 
addressing his maiden speech to a popular assembly ; much ts 
forgiven him on account of his diflidence, much on account of 
his inexperience, and much, because much is not expected 
from his exertions. On his second appearance, however, in 
the literary arena, circumstances are entirely altered ; the dra- 
gon-vigilance of criticism is awakened; and, like the orator 
on his second appearance upon the stage of public business, 
he discovers that, even though he perseveres in a strain of 
eloquence equal to that in which he commenced, the same por- 
tion of applause is not assigned to his merits, or of lenient 
forbearance displayed towards his faults. From his prior sue- 
cess his subsequent failure may possibly originate: for, as he 
will see his friends elevated by the buoyancy of hope, and his 
rivals depressed by the malignity of despair, he will feel the 
necessity of gratifying the excited expectations of one party, 
and disappointing the envious and detractive spirit of the 
other; and the very feeling of this necessity will, at the same 
time that it increases his wish, diminish his power, to accom- 
plish so arduous and laudable an undertaking. 

The writer of the present volumes, whom in compliance 
with general opinion we shall identify with the writer of Guy 
Mannering and Waverley, has been, except in the production 
now before us, eminently successful in continuing his career 
in the same superior style of excellence as that in which he 
originally commenced it. ‘That fire of genius, that fervour of 
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imagination, that originality of character, and powerful deli- 
neation of passion, which distinguished the first of his pub- 
lications, is to be found undiminished in vigour and brilliancy 
even in his last; and the versatility of talent, exhibited in 
them all, serves to convince us, that, if the stores of his mind 
are inexhaustible, they are also rich, diversified, and compre- 
hensive. ‘Though by no means an author of whom it can be 
said, Nid peccat, nisi quod nil peccat, his faults are in ge- 
neral su nearly allied to excellencies as to create our delight 
and astonishment in a more forcible degree than the very per- 
fections of his rivals, and are almost suflicient to make us 
prefer wandering on with him in error, to following them m the 
path of blameless mediocrity. But, alas! in the composition 
now offered to our notice, his defects are not of so pleasing a 
description, and evidently owe their origin to a cause, which 
cannot be too severely reprobated. ‘The greater part of it 
bears upon its surface the unquestionable impress of haste 
and carelessness; and the unnecessary length, with which the 
majority of its incidents are detailed, carries irresistible con- 
viction to our senses, that it is got up moreover for book- 
selling purposes. In any writer, such practices are to be 
deprecated ; but in a writer of abilities so transcendant as 
those possessed by him, whose conduct we are now discus- 
sing, they are so unworthy, as to be absolutely unpardona- 
ble; and we could almost wish, that his suecess on previous 
occasions had not been so complete, as to enable him to 
sport thus wantonly with the curiosity of the public, and the 
unexampled splendour of his own reputation. The avarice 
of fame is a noble, we had almost said, a hallowed failing; 
the avarice of gain is somewhat worse than a failing, and ap- 
proaches very nearly to a positive vice. It is therefore with 
feelings of no common or no feigned regret, that we perceive 
so little of the former, and so much of the Jatter qualification 
visible in these volumes, especially as we cannot help at 
the same time discerning, that, had the wholesome properties 
of the one been used as an antidote to the baneful effects of 
the other, this story would have been entitled to the same 
applause and admiration as its predecessors, and would have 
given its author an additional claim on the gratitude and re- 
spect of society. But vamped up as it is at present, directed as 
it is, to the purses as well as to the passions of its reader, itcom- 
pels us, as tutelary guardians of the literary commonweal, to 
remind him, that if he will in futare write for fortune and not 
for fame, he must take care that his popularity be not lost with 
as auch rapidity as it was originally acquired. We may in- 
deed be mistaken in the cause, to which we have imputed this 
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falling off in his style, manner, character, and diction; but 
we are not mistaken in saying that the falling off itself, is 
‘* palpable to feeling as to sight;” and therefore, if our idea 
regarding its origin be incorrect, and if as much of thought, 
study, and attention has been expended by him_-on this as on 
his other lucubrations, we must attribute the inferiority of the 
‘* Heart of Mid-Lothian” to a cause, equally distressing to 
an author's vanity: to a decay or exhaustion of those powers 
of genius, which spread such a halo of glory around the pre- 
vious creations of his fancy. But we cannot, and we do not, 
believe any such decay to have occurred: there are evident 
proofs to the contrary, even in what is now submitted to our 
perusal: if there were not, we should have spared him the 
severity of our reproof, and should have advised him to re- 
tire, while it was yet season to retire with credit, from an 
arena, in which he could no longer hope to remain the favou- 
rite of victory. We should have lamented over the gradual 
decline, to which the intellectual as well as the corporeal fa- 
culties of man are liable, and should. have concluded our la- 


mentations, by advising him to recollect the words of Horace, 
which bid you 


“« Solve senescentem maturé sanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat.”” 


{f we were desired to characterize the four volumes now 
upon our table as distinctly and concisely as we could, we should 
characterize the first as good, the second as excellent, the 
third as moderate, and the fourth as absolutely bad. We may 
compare the first to the promise in spring of a noble harvest; 
the second to that promise gradually converting itself in sum- 
mer into glad reality ; the third to the sudden intervention in 
autumn of a killing mildew ; and the fourth to the total ex- 
tinction of every hope of emolument from the crop, by its 
producing little more than chaff and straw in the winter 
season. Those of our readers, who have already perused this 
work, will certainly join in the opinion which we have ex- 
pressed regarding it; to those, who have not, we submit the 
following analysis of the story, from which may be deduced 
such proofs of our assertion, as will put it, we trust, beyond 
dispute. | 

Ince upon a time there lived, at no great distance from 
Edinburgh, a landed proprietor of the name of Dumbiedikes, 
who, like Cataline of old, was always grasping at the property 
of his neighbours, though he was very lavish and profuse of 
it, when once he had rendered it his own. In the same town- 
ship also lived two respectable individuals, each possessed ia 
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their own right of a small farm, contiguous to the estate of 
this Northern Overreach, one of them, the aged widow of a 
staunch independent trooper in Monk’s dragoons, the other, 
a sturdy Presbyterian of the Cameronian school. The Laird, 
who had long cast an eye of desire on their lands and tene- 
ments, contrived, by the employment of various tricks and 
stratagems of law, -to become at one and the same time pos- 
sessor of them both, and was just going to eject their unfor- 
tunate proprietors, when stern death called him from decrees 
and sequestrations in this world to judgment and sentence in 
the next. On his death-bed, the recollection of his injustice 
to these poor creatures weighed heavy on his soul, and, as a 
reparation for his offence, he recommended his son and heir, 
whom the reader must know for a very taciturn, half-witted, 
good natured sort of a gentleman, to give them no further 
kind of let or molestation. As this recommendation had 
some weight with him, they were allowed to rest in peace 
from their vexations ; and as they had been involved in the 
same distress, and hed been released from it by the same ex- 
traordinary chance, the similarity of their fortunes, in spite of 
the difference of their religious principles, produced an inti- 
macy between Mrs. Butler, the independent widow at Beer- 
sheba, and Davie Deans, the Presbyterian proprietor at 
Wood-ends. The son of Mrs, Butler had married and died 
young, and left her the charge of an infant grandson, nained 
Reuben, whom the reader will naturally judge to be destined 
fora lover to a danghter of Deans, if Deans happens to have 
any. Fortunately for our story, he had two—one, named 
Jeanie, passably enough provided with beauty, but much 
better provided with discretion; the other Euphemia, or by 
contraction Eflie, many years younger than her elder sister, 
passably enough provided with discretion, but far better with 
personal beauty. Reuben Butler, whose fortune consisted of 
little more than the black coat on his back, was educated for 
the Kirk, in which he managed to get a call, though he could 
not manage to get aliving. Finding it however to be rather 
a diflicult matter to live without one, he determined, as he 
was a wit himself, to become in a certain sense of the words, 
the cause of wit in others. He was already a scholar cut and 
dried according to the best principles of Hoole and Ruddi- 
man; but this was not sufficient, he resolved on bemg more, 
und he became the master of many scholars. Learning he 
considered to be a valuable gift, whether it came, as Touch- 
stone says it dees, by nature, or, as most men think it does, 
by continued study ; and, as he discovered one of his erabbed 
Latin authors observing upon beauty of the person, that it 
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was frail and fleeting, but on beauty of the mind, that it was 
fixed and lasting, he did not neglect to turn his erudition to 
good account. He looked upon Jeanie Deans, but not with 
the eye of a common observer: he looked upon her as Desde- 
mona did upon Othello; he ‘ saw her visage in her mind,” 
and wisely preferred the lady of much discretion and little 
beauty to the lady of much beauty and little discretion, Lov- 
ing thus prudently himself, he was loved with scarcely less 
prudence by the fair object of his affection, who, though as 
fond of him as any turtle ever was of its mate, had plighted a 
vow to herself never to plight a vow to him, until he could 
procure fuel for her fire, pudding for her pot, clothes for her 
children, and comfort and competence for her unpretending 
and unpresuming self. 

Effie Deans was not quite so cautious, quite so prudent, or 
quite so contented a personage. She had a more inexhausti- 
ble fund of animal spirits than her sister, and thence might be 
traced her subsequent misfortunes. She was addicted to 
laughter; her father was a Pythagorean philosopher in that 
respect, and could have boasted, like Pericles, that he had 
never been seen to laugh in his life. She was inclined to 
jesting; and her father abominated such light and _ trivial 
amusements, and had never joined in them save once, and 
then the jest died in the parturition. She delighted in merry 
and mirthful company; and her father held mirth to be a de- 
lusive noise, and company the source of all evil communica- 
tions. She was passionately fond of dancing ; and her father 
denounced it as a voluntary fit of distraction, and the readiest 
inlet to the grossest liceutiousness. Under such circum- 
stances she was not likely to relish her abode at home, and 
was im consequence glad to exchange it for a residence in 
Edinburgh, where she was engaged by a female rela- 
tion of the name of Saddletree as an assistant shopwoman. 
Whilst under her roof, she was seduced by a person of the 
name of Robertson, whose charactér certainly is not of the 
noblest description: for he is the accomplice of smugglers 
in the commission of an act of robbery, their leader in the 
commission of an act of rebellion, and their principal inciter 
to the commission of an act of murder. For the robbery he 
was tried and condemned to death; and it was during the in- 
terval between his conviction and the period in which he was 
to be executed, that Effie was delivered of a boy. As she 
had declared that she would prefer death to informing her 
father and sister of her unfortunate situation, he entrusted 
her to the care’ of a female acquaintance of his own, named 
Murdockson, who, immediately after delivering the mother of 








her infant, removed it out ofthe way, and informed the un- 
happy parent, whu made repeated enyuiries after it, that 
those, who had stopped its screaming, would also stop hers, 
if she proved too inquisitive. Alarmed by this ambiguous 
threat, she fled from this demon in a female shape, and ap- 
peared before her sister, who had no idea of her wretched 
condition, more like a spectre vomited from the grave, than 
a being whose pulse was animated with existence. As a ma- 
terial diminution had taken place in her shape, and as no 
child had made its appearance, her companions suspected 
that she had been delivered of one, which she had murdered 
to conceal her disgrace; and in consequence caused her to 
be arrested on a suspicion of child-murder, and, to the inex- 
pressible grief and consternation of her family, to be com- 
mitted for trial to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh. 

As this part of the story is rather complicated, we must 
recall to the memory of our readers a very singular tumult, 
wich occurred at Edinburgh in the year 1726, and which 
unhappily interrupted the general tranquillity which prevailed 
in other parts of the country, As we cannot do this more 
effectually or more concisely than by placing betore them an 
authentic statement of it, we shall make no apology for em- 
hodying into our analysis the following extract from Belsham’s 
History of England. 


“ It happened, that, at the’execution of a man convicted under 
circumstances of peculiar hardship, by trial in the Court of Admi- 
ralty as a smuggler, the military guard, which attended, were 
grossly insulted by the populace: in revenge of which, Captain 
Porteous, the commandant, was provoked to order the soldiers to 
fire upon the people, without the previous sanction of the magis- 


trates. In consequence of this rash and precipitate order, several © 


innocent persons suffering the loss of their lives, Porteous was 
tried for murder, convicted, and received sentence of death; but 
the Queen, as Regent, thought fit to gtant hima reprieve. ‘The 
populace of Edinburgh, nevertheless, exasperated in the highest 
degree at the conduct of this officer, who was well known to be a 
man of abandoned morals, determined that he should not escape 
punishment: and on the very evening of the day, on which accordin 
to his sentence he was destined to suffer, the prison of the Tolboot 
was forced with such order and deliberate resolution, as afforded a 
strong presumption, that it was the result of a plot formed by per- 
sons far above the rank of those usually concerned in similar out- 
rages. Leaving the delinquent suspended by the neck from a 
dyer’s pole, they quickly and quietly dispersed ; nor was it ever 
po y quicatly quieuy disper B ; 
discovered, who were the perpetrators of this act 
lence, notwithstanding a reward of 2001. was offered by a proc 
mation for such detection.” 
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This we believe to be an accurate statement of the matter 
as it actually oceurred. But the author of the present vo- 
lumes has introduced personages of a different description 
into this tragedy, and bas made the hero of his novel one of 
the leading actors in it. According to his account, the smug- 
eler, who was executed, was named Wilson, and was the 
bosom friend and companion of the Robertson of our story, 
who for similar mal-practices was destined to have suffered 
along with him. ‘This latter desperado, however, owing to 
the generosity of the former, was enabled to effect his escape 
from prison a few days before his sentence was to have been 
executed; and, actuated by gratitude, excited the riot, in 
which Porteous fired upon the people, with the intention of 
rescuing Wilson from justice during the disorder which it 
would creete.  {n this intention Porteous contrived to foil 
him, and became, in consequence, the object of his unrelent- 
ing vengeance. He was in hopes that the law would have 
ywrevented the necessity of his taking any active measures 
Fimself to procure it; and was therefore quite infuriated with 
passion, when told of his reprieve. He determined to render 
the certainty of Porteous’s death doubly secure, and to effect 
it, assembled the associates of Wilson, and led them on to 
that attack of the Tolhooth, which they so deliberately began, 
and so successfully concluded. 

It was only on the day precedias this outrage, that Robert- 
sou heard that Effie Deans was imprisoned within its walls; 
aid us want of affection to her could not be enumerated 
among his faults, he endeavoured to persuade her to make 
use of that freedom, which the forcing of the Tolbooth had 
given to all the prisoners, in flying from its custody under bis 
protection. ‘To this proposal she positively refused to accede, 
and, in consequence was left to sustain a trial before God and 
her country, with scarcely any expectation of escaping from 
it either with honour or with lite. For the severity of the act 
of Parliament, on which she was indicted, was so extreme, 
that, contrary to the usually mild spirit of British jurispru- 
dence, it presumed upon the guilt, and not upon the inno- 
cence of the accused, It enacted, that every unmarried fe- 
male, who did net, in case of pregnancy, contide the circum- 
stance of it to some individual before her confinement, should 
be considercd guilty of child-murder, unless the infant was 
produced of which she was delivered; thus taking for granted 
against those persons, who had the misfortune to be indicted 
ender it, two most material facts, pregnancy, and delivery, 
either of whieh might never have eccurred, and to either of 

which it was diflicult, if not impossible, to prove a negative. 
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Now in the interrogatories, which she had undergone before 
the Scotch magistrates, Effie had voluntarily confessed all the 
circumstances necessary to convict her; she had adinitted her 
pregnancy, she had admitted ‘her concealment of it, and she 
had admitted the birth of a male infant, of which however she 
could give no satisiactory account. All chance therefore of 
her acquittal was at an end, unless some person or other 
would come forward to swear, that she had communicated 
her situation to thei,—which, by the bye, was not true,—or 
unless the woman, who had taken the child away from its pa- 
rent, should voluntarily come forward and produce it,—which 
was not likely, from the circumstances under whic h she had 
taken it. Robertson attempted, partly by persuasion, and 
partly by force, to induce Jeanie Deans to commit the perjury, 
which we have just noticed to have been requisite for the pre- 
servation of Effie’s life, but tailed to succeed, owing to the 
rigid honesty of her principles. With the hag Murdoc kson, 
whom he suspected of having murdered the child entrusted 
to her care, he dared not remonstrate, because she was ac- 
quainted with the place of his retreat, and consequently had 
his life entirely at her disposal. .Under these circumstances 
Effie was tried, convicted, and condemned to death, and 
would certainly have suffered the sentence of the law, had not 
the affection of Jeanie impelled her to take a journey to Lon- 
don, in order to implore a pardon of the king for her unfor- 
tunate sister. 

In the course of this journey, owing to some circumstances 
which it is not material to mention, she makes a discovery, 
that Robertson, the seducer of her sister, and the murderer 
of Porteous, is the only son of an English clergyman called 
Staunton, and heir to a Lincolnshire Baronet ‘of the same 
hame, possessed of considerable property. In an interview 
which takes place between them in his father’s house, he re. 
quests her, if she finds all other means of obtaining her sister's 
pardon ineffectual, to tell the minister, to whom she applies 
for it, that she will discover the leader in the Edinburgh riots, 
if they will grant it to her unconditionally ; assures her that 
such intelligence ‘will not fail to procure it, and promises that 
he will not be absent from Willingham, if she thinks it regui- 
site to denounce him. Fortunately for his neck, this measure 
is not rendered necessary; owing to some documents. with 
which Reuben Butler had provided her, she obtains an inter- 
View with the Duke of Argyle, and by his means with Queen 
Caroline, who is so much affected by the pathetic eloquence 
which Jeanie employs to save her sister's life, that she cannot 
withstand her supplications, backed by so powerlal an adve- 
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cate as the nobleman who had introduced Jeanie to her 
presence. The pardon is granted, and Effie is restored in 
safety to her pavents and friends. 

We must now revert to the documents, which Butler had 
given bis darling Jeanie, in order sto influence the Duke of 
Argyle in her favour, as they happened to be productive not 
merely of temporary success to her, but of permanent fortune 
and happiness to himself. Tese were nothing more nor less 
than an acknowledgment from the Duke's grandfather, that 
he owe his life to the humanity of Benjamin Butler, (who was 
Reuben’s grandsire,) and desiring all his friends, tenants, and 
kinsmen toa assist the said Benjamin Butler in all his lawful 
occasions. The great Maccullummore was not a likely 
person to leave a debt of gratitude unpaid for any length of 
time: and.as soon as he was aware of the hereditary claim 
which Jeanie’s lover had upon his generosity, he enquired 
into his character, found it to be satisfactory, and gave him 
the living of Knocktarlitie, removing at the same time the 
family of Deans to the same situation ; and as he thus afforded 
Butler “ bed, board, and bounteth,” he afforded hint the means 
of marrying his discreet Jeanie, to whom he had been so long 
and faithfully attached, without making it necessary for her to 
break the conditional vow of perpetual virginity, which we 
previously observed that she had plighted herself. 

On the remainder of the story, which is improbable and ex- 
travagant to the highest pitch of improbability and extrava- 
gance, we would gladly keep silence, did we not think it 
requisite to denounce it on account of its immoral tendency. 
Effie Deans, in three days from the time on which she receives 
her pardon, is suffered to elope with her seducer Robertson, 
stained as he is with almost every crime which can disgrace 
humanity. As if this was not sufficient, she is represented, 
on becoming the wife of this outlaw, as being blest with ease 
and affluence ; and after an interval of some years is intro- 
duced again to our notice, a8 one of the brightest ornaments 
of the British Court. To outrage morality and probability 
still more, she is depicted as a most distinguished favourite 
of the Duke of Aral who never discovers the culprit Effie 
Deans, for whom he had solicited a pardon, in the beautiful and 
accomplished wife of Sir George Staunton of Willingham. 
This is improbable enough, but is far surpassed by the im- 
probability of what follows it. Robertson, the guilty and the 
criminal Robertson, who was known by his delinquencies in all 
parts of the kingdom, is never once recognized as the same 
individual with Sir G. Staunton, even though he revisits the 
theatre of his crimes, and converses with one of his quondam 
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partners in iniquity, who from a thief had been metamorphosed 
into a thief-catcher. We should have been inclined to judge 
from such a specimen, that the force of extravagance could 
‘no further go,” had we not found an incident at the con- 
clusion still more astonishing than all which had preceded it, 
and which, in whatever point of view it is considered, is to- 
tally indefensible. ‘The son, of whom Effie Deans was deli- 
vered, whilst her husband was under sentence of death, and 
which the old hag Murdockson had, for reasons which we 
cannot explain, removed from its mother during her illness, 
is recalled to life again, for no other purpose than to send 
his father out of it, an atrocity which heightens neither the 
catastrophe nor the moral of the story, but which disgusts 
our feelings, on account of its repugnance to the first prin- 
ciples of natural affection, and revolts our reason, on account 
of its inconsistency with the events and occurrences of ordi- 
nary existence. It may indeed be suggested, that this act of 
enormity was committed, in order to impress us with the re- 
flection, that our crimes are generally their own punishment; 
but even if it was so, we humbly conceive, that the author 
might have accomplished his design in some better manner 
than by recalling to our attention the most hideous circum- 
stances in the old, hackneyed, and unnatural story of Laius 
murdered By the hands of CEdipus. 

Such is the tale of the ‘‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian ;” and, as 
the reader is now in possession of its principal facts, we shall 
leave him to draw his own inferences from them. Whether 
they will lead him to make the same deductions which we have 
made, regarding its merits, it is impossible for us to deter- 
mine; but of one point at least we are certain, thdt he must’ 
be convinced, if he read the novel with the same care and 
attention that we have done. That point is that the story 
would be considerably improved, if the contents of the two 
last volumes, which comprise nothing of any importance save 
Jeanie’s journey to pes her interview with Queen Caro- 
line, and her return home, were compressed into half their 
present compass ; and if the several long and misplaced dis- 
sertations (one of which absolutely takes up twenty well filled 
pages—vide vol. iv. p. L119—139) upon the question, ‘‘ whe- 
ther Reuben Butler ought to accept of preferment in the 
Kirk of Scotland, subject as it is at present to the Erastian 
encroachments of the civil power,” were entirely obliterated 
from the space which they occupy. For as it is, mg: appear 
like dry and withered branches amid the luxuriant foliage of 
a verdant oak: they evince that decay is already sapping the 
source of its strength ; and | by so doing, mar the beauty of 


+ 
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the tree and all the pleasing reflections, which the contem- 
plation of that beauty is calculated to generate. 

We have as yet said nothing of the subordinate actors in 
this drama, whose characters are in our opinion much better 
supported : ‘throughout than those of its leading personages. 
None of them however are complete strangers to the reader ; 
he has been introduced to them all in this author's previous 
publications, and consequently will not fail to recognize their 
identity, though it may be partially disguised under a differ. 
ent name and a different designation. artholine Saddletree 
will remind him of the Baron of Bradwardine in Waverley, 
and Mr. Oldbncek im the Antiquary ; ; and the only essential 
difference, which he will perceive between these three eccen- 
trics, will be that the first interlards his conversation with 
scraps of legal, the second with scraps of heraldic, and the 
third with scraps of antiquarian, erudition. Jem Ratcliffe, 
though not possessed of the sterling honesty of either Edie 
Ochiltree, or his cousin and counterpart Cuddie He sselrigg, 
will call to memory the knowing ignorance of the one, and 
the elusive cunning of the other: : whilst viewed in another 
and a darker light, he will make us remember the phlegmatic 
impudence and extraordinary audacity of our old friend and 
acquaintance Dirk Hatteraic ke Meg ‘Murdockson, if she be 
not Meg Merrilies or old E Ispeth once more restored to life, 
is certainh a worthy sister of so renowned a couple ; and if 
she be inferior to them in strength of character or obstinac y 
of resolution, is far superior in all the coolness of premeditated 
villainy. Old Deans himself is the ‘* gifted Gilfillan” ina 
different dress, and forms a fit companion for those worthy 
covenanters, who, to use their own language, ‘‘ wielded the 
sword of the Lord and the sword of Gideon against the Ama- 
lekites” at Bothwell Briggs: in short, the outlines of every 
character in these volumes, except of the two sisters Jeanie 
and Effie Deans, may be traced in some one or other of the 
previous portraits of this master, and, owing to that consider- 
ation, perhaps, please us less than they otherwise would — 
For the charm of novelty is no longer leit them whereby 
attract us, and the admiration, whic h is granted to an ariel 
picture, is by no means extended to a copy of if, ‘even 


r. ; 
though it should be sc arcely less exquisite than the painting 


trom which it is taken. 

All that our limits now leave us room to perform, is to give 
the reader such an extract from this work, as will convince 
him that, thongh we have been severe upon the defects, we 
are not either blind or unjust to the beauties, which it con- 
tains. The storming of the 'Tolbeoth is described in language 
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so expressive and animated, that all the terror, tumult, agi- 
tation, and alarm of that dreadful evening is vividly presented 
to our imagination during the perusal of it; and the trial of 
oor Effie is told in a strain of such moving and affecting 
pathos, that he must be cither more or less than man, who 
can resist its influence. Both of these incidents, though 
* crowned with surpassing beauty,” are too long for our pur- 
poses; and we shall therefore, extract a passage, which, 
though more concise, is neither less exquisite, nor less cha- 
racteristic of the author's tulents. It is the account of the 
aitempt which, as we before hinted, Robertson made to com- 
pel Jeanie to commit wilful perjury on her sister's behalf: 
and it is perhaps requisite to premise, in order to render the 
following dialogue intelligible, and to heighten its effect, that 
the time in which it occurs is deep midnight, and the place 
where it occurs a fit scene for deeds of crime and bloodshed. 


“ When she was within two yards of Muschat’s cairn, (so 
called from a hideous murder, which had been perpetrated there) 
a figure rose suddenly up from behind it, and Jeanie scarce forbore 
to scream aloud at what seemed the realization of the most frightful 
of her anticipations, She constrained herself to silence however, 
and, making a dead pause, suffered the figure to open the conver- 
sation, which he did, by asking in a voice, which agitation ren- 
dered tremulous and hollow, * Are you the sister of that ill-fated 
young woman?’ 

“¢Tan—I am the sister of Effie Deans!’ exclaimed Jeanie. 
* And, as ever you hope God will hear you at your need, tell me, 
if you can tell, what can be done to save her ?’ 

*** Ido nor hope God will hear me at ny need,’ was the sin- 
gular answer. ‘ | do not deserve,—I do not expect he will.’ This 
desperate language he uttered,in a tone calmer than that with 
which he had at first spoken, ramen! because the shock of first 
addressing her was what he felt most difficult to overcome. Jeanie 
remained mute with horror to hear language expressed so utterly 
foreign to all which she had ever been acquainted with, that it 
sounded in her-ears rather like that of a fiend than of a human being, 
The stranger pursued his address to her without seeming to notice 
her surprise. ‘ You see before you a wretch predestined to evil 
here and hereafter.’ , 

‘* © For the sake of Heaven, that hears and sees us,’ said Jeanie, 
‘ dinna speak in this desperate fashion. The gospel is sent to the 
chief of.sinners—to the most miserable among the miserable” 

*«* Then shoald I have my shure therein,’ said the stranger, ‘ if 
you call it sinful to have been the destruction of the mother that 

re me,—of the friend that loved me,—of the woman that trusted 
me,—of the innocent child that was born to me. If to have done 
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all this is to be a sinner, and to survive it is to be miserable, thea 
am [ most guilty and most miserable indeed,’ 

“<« Then you are the wicked cause of my sister’s ruin ?’ said 
Jeanie, with a natural touch of indignation expressed in her tone 
of voice. : 

‘« « Curse me for it, if you will,’ said the stranger, ‘I have weld 
deserved it at your hand.’—‘ It is fitter for me,’ said Jeanie, ‘ to 
pray to God to forgive you.’ 

*** Do as you will, how you will, or what you will,’ he replied 
with vehemence, ‘ only promise to obey my directions, and save 
your sister’s life.’ 

«I must first know,’ said Jeanie, ¢ the means you would have 
me use in her behalf.’ 

““* No! you must first swear, solermly swear, that you will em- 
ploy them, when I make them known to you.’ 

“ * Surely, it is needless to swear that I will do all that is lawful 
to a Christian, to save the life of my sister ?’ 

«| will have no reservation,’ thundered the stranger ; ‘ Jawful 
or unlawful, Christian or Heathen, you shall swear to do my hest, 
yer act by my counsel, or you little know whose wrath you pro- 
voke.’ 

“ ¢ 7 will think on what you have said,’ said Jeanie, who began 
to get much alarmed at the frantic vehemence of his manner, and 
disputed in her own mind, whether she spoke to a maniac, or an 
apostate spirit incarnate—‘ I will think on what you say, and let 
you ken to-morrow.’ 

* ¢ To-morrow ?’ exclaimed the man with a laugh of scorn— 
‘ And where will I be to-morrow ;—or where will vou be to night, 
unless you swear to walk by my counsel !—There was one accursed 
deed done at this spot before now; and there shall be another te 
match it, unless you yield up to my guidance body and soul.’ 

** As he spoke, he offered a pistol at the unfortunate young wo- 
man. She neither fled nor fainted; but sunk on her knees, and 
usked him to spare her life. * Is that all you have to say??—* De 
not dip your hands in the blood of a defenceless creature that has 
trusted to you,’ said Jeanie, still on her knees. 

*** Is that all you can say for your life? — Have you no promise 
to give?—Will you destroy your sister, and compel me to shed 
more blood ?° 

** {can promise nothing,’ said Jeanie, ‘ which is unlawful for 
a Christian.” He cocked the pistol, and held it towards her. 
* May God forgive you!’ she said, pressing her hands forcibly 
against her eyes. 

«Damn !' muttered the man, and turning aside from her, he 
uncocked the pistol, and replaced it in his pocket? * I am a vil- 
lain,’ he said, * steeped in guilt and wretchedness, but not wicked 
enough to do you any harm. I only wished to terrify you into my 
neastires!--She hears me not! she is gone!—Great God! what 

a wretch LT am become!’ 
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« As he spoke, she recovered herself from an agony, which par- 
took of the bitterness of death; and in a minute or two, through 
the strong exertion of her natural sense and courage, collected 
herself sufficiently to understand he intended her no personal injury. 

** No!" he repeated, ‘ | would not add to the murder of your 
sister and of her child, that of any one belonging to her!—Mad, 
frantic as | am, unrestrained by either fear or mercy, given up to 
the possession of an evil being, and forsaken by all that is good, I 
would not hurt you, were the world offered me for a bribe!’ ’’ 


The remainder of the conference is in the same spirit of 
ardent and vivid conception, and exhibits the stranger in the 
same majesty of misery, and sublimity of despair. Our limits 
prevent us from giving any more of it, and hurry us on to 
Jeanie’s interview with the Queen, which, though of a differ- 
ent nature from her interview with Robertson; is not at all 
inferior to it in merit. We quote the following part of her 
address to her Majesty, which is as pathetic and eloquent 
as any which we ever recollect to have perused. 


“Tf it like you, madam,” said Jeanie, ‘‘ I wad hae gaen to the end 
of the earth to save the life of John Porteous, or any other unhappy 
man in his condition; but 1 might lawfully doubt, how far 1 am 
called upon to be the avenger of his blood; though it may become 
the civil magistrate to be so. He is dead and gone to his place, 
and they that have slain him, must answer for their act. ‘But my 
sister,—my puir sister Effie, still lives, though her days and hours 
are numbered !—She still lives, and a word of the King’s mouth 
inight restore her to a broken-hearted auld man, that never in his 
daily and nightly exercise forgot to pray, that his majesty might 
be blessed with a long and prosperous reign, and that his throne; 
and the throne of his on might be established in rightcous- 
ness!—O madam, if ever ye kenned what it was to sorrow for and 
with a sinning and a suffering creature, whose mind is sae toased, 
that she can be neither ca’d fit to live or die, have some compassion 
on our misery !—Save an honest house from dishonour, and an 
unhappy girl, not eighteen years of age, from an early and dreadful 
death! Alas, it is not, when we sleep soft and wake merrily our- 
selves, that we think on other péople’s sufferings. Our hearts are 
waxed light within us then, aud we are for righting our ain wrongs, 
and fighting our ain battles. But when the hour of trouble comes 
to the mind of to the body,—and seldom may it visit your Leddy- 
ship,—and when the hour of death comes, that comes to high and 
low,—long and late may it be yours,—O my Lady, then it is na 
what we hae done for ourselles, but what we hae dune for others, 
that we think on maist pleasantly. And the thoughts that ye hae 
intervened to spare the puir thing’s life will be gweeter in that 
hour, come when it may, than if a word of vour mouth could hang 
the haill Porteous mob at the tail of ae tow.” 
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“ Tear followed tear down Jeanie’s cheeks, as, her features 
glowing and quivering with emotion, she pleaded her sister's cause 
with a pathos, which was at once simple and solemn,” 


Weagree with Queen Caroline that this is indeed eloquence, 
and as any thing, that we can say, must appear weak and 
frivolous after its perusal, we shall now leave the Heart of 
Mid-Lothian to its destiny, with a hope, that its writer will, 
on his next appearance before the public, endeavour to render 
the whole of his work, equally deserving of our approbation 
as these passages which we have just extracted. He has 
strength enough to wield the club of Hercules; let him not 
employ it in brandishing the spindle of Omphale. 





Arr. IIT. Sermons on various Subjects. By the late 
William Bell, D.D. Prebendary of Wesiminster, and 
Treasurer of St. Paul's. Published by Joseph Allen, 
M.A. Prebendary of Westminster, and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. Il. Is, 


Riv ingtons. S17. 


Dr. WATERLAND, in recommending to a young student 
the perusal and study of English Sermons, observed, that 
they ‘contain as much and as good divinity as any other 
discourses whatever; and that they might be digested into a 
better body of divinity, than any that is yet extant*.” ‘To 
the opinion of that eminent and judicious Divine we fully 
subscribe ; and though almost a century has passed since his 
observation was made, we do not hesitate to say, that its 
truth, instead of suffering abatement, has gained strength 
with time. The monuments of piety and learning, of which 
he speaks, have subsequently received so many additions, 
that in this respect, as in all athers, the Church of England 
may still be deservedly styled the glory of the Reformation. 

When, indeed, we consider the vast compass of mind, and 
the consummate erudition with which every topic relating to 
faith, practice, and discipline, was handled by our elder 
theologians, the very attempt to improve upon their labours 
will appear to be matter of no small difficulty; and, in many 
particulars, it will seem to be hopeless. As far as concerns 
the instruction of sober-iminded persons, we should, perhaps, 
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gay that enough on these subjects had already been written, 
and that, with the advantage of such excellent guidance, the 
fault must be in ourselves, if we imissed either the path of 
duty, on the light of conviction. As Religion, however, is 
a restraint on the grosser passions and inclinations of men, 
there have always been found many, who, even in the face of 
conviction, are determined to cavil; and as some new modi- 
fication of error arises with every new age, and error is in 
itself ingeniously perverse, it has been a constant duty of the 
Clergy, as guardians of the faith, to examine and re-examine 
the learned works of their predecessors, to exhibit in a 
clearer and more prominent point of view such arguments as 
may thence be suggested, and to enforce them with other 
arguments which their own minds may supply, and which the 
defence of right principles may, in any particular case, 
require. Hence error becomes its own corrective, by eliciting 
a greater force of truth, and the Clergy acquire habits of in- 
dustry and close thinking, which, if duly cultivated, will collect 
something valuable from unpromising materials, and draw 
forth some latent jewel, from the mine that is apparently ex- 
hausted. 

In an age too, abounding with readers, and fertile in lite- 
rary productions, it is not ‘reasonable, that, while every other 
topic claims its full share of the public attention, our holy 
Religion, the importance of which outweighs all considera- 
tions, should be the only subject passed over in silence, If 
no new sermons were published, the old ones would, we fea, 
be suffered by the general reader to moulder on dusty shelves, 
amidst those other elaborate performances of our learned fore- 
fathers, of which posterity is ignorant and regardless. ‘Theo- 
logy, in a literary point of view, would thus be considered 
as an old fashioned exploded prejudice, the mere appendant 
to the jargon of the dark ages; the subject would be deemed, 
on this account, too dry for consideration ; aud the ministers 
of religion might justly be charged with indolence. Judging 
from the habits of our own age, we are supposing, of course, 
that the perusal of voluminous dissertations on particular 
points of doctrine, or rules for practice, would be confined 
to those whose professional duty it is to study and enforce 
them ; and that the most convenient vehicle of general reli- 
gious instruction, out of the pulpit, is a sermon, It is the 
form in which many of the wisest and best Divines have com- 
municated to the public the result of mature study and holy 
exercise. The length of this species of compositions is never 
such as to weary the attention; as within a moderate space, a 
whole subject is discussed, for the consideration and re-cou- 
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sideration of which every one has sufficient leisure. Tp 
those who are addicted to light reading, the careful perusal 
of a sermon may be, at once, refreshment to the mind, and 
a medium of improvement: for what can be more refreshing 
than to fix the thoughts on some important meditation, after 
they have wandered, without benefit, from one trifle to 
another! or what can be more improving, than to contem- 
plate extensive learning, happily applied to the best of all 
uses; clearness and elevation of thought, conveyed in neat 
and elecant language, taste refined by discipline, and wisdom 
consecrated by piety ! 

That in the article of sermon-writing, the Clergy of the 
present day are neither remiss nor ineflicient, the numerous 
volumes that come under our own eye are satisfactory evi- 
dence. ‘Lhe prools which many of them afford, of erudition 
and sound scriptural knowledge, encourage us to hope, that 
the time is far distant, when, for want of able and zealous 
defenders of her doctrines and constitution, the Church of 
England shall fall. True it is that within her own walls, 
there has sprung up a party, whose restless aetivity, coupled 
with an ignorance, or at least with a disregard, of Church 
principles, it is necessary to combat with all the artillery of 
zeal and orthodoxy. nd on this account, as on every 
other, it is incumbent on the well-affected Ministers of the 
Fstablishment, to maintain, with all vigour, the genuine 
tenets of the Reformed Episcopal Church. We wish that 
every sermon, whatever be the subject, should remind us, 
incidentally at leasé, of our relation to the great Spiritual 
Head, as members of his mystical body; of the nature and 
privileges of the Christian covenant; the efficacy of the Sacra: 
ments ; the source of ministerial commission, and the sin of 
schism. One word as to the language in which they should 
be written. The opinion of the best judges is im favour of a 
plain and unaflected style: as this, however, in the present 
state of our literature, is a rare attainment, we see no objec- 
tion to richness and ornament of phrase, if a clearness of 
expression, which is the great point in writing, be preserved. 

Vith these remarks, we shall introduce to the notice of 
our readers, two volumes, of very considerable merit, from 
the pen of the late excellent Dr. William Bell. As a com- 
pendium of Christian ethics, they deserve a place among the 
best writings of our language ; and we strongly recommend 
thein to all who are desirous of regulating their lives by the 
standard of the Gospel. For well-digested thought, and 
perspicuity of language; for an intimate survey of the human 
heart, throvgh all its windings; for accuracy, strength, and 
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sedateness of reasoning, they can scarcely be surpassed. 
We beg, however, to describe them in the editor's own 
words : 


“* To those who have not been in the habit of Christian 
thinking. and begin at length to feel, how defective their know- 
ledge is in regard to the things ‘ pertaining to life and godliness,’ 
he strongly recommends them. They will find, in these discourses, 
auch a body of practical Christianity, that they cannat fail of un- 
derstanding their duty ; and if they will but carefully attend to 
the reasoning, whereby the author has arrived at his seyeral con- 
clusions, they will not only see how very clearly he has established 
them ; but they will likewise become acquainted with those general 
principles of investigating truth, which are 6o successfully applied 
in these Sermons. 

** To those who, happily for themselves, have dedicated more 
of their time, and turned their thoughts, with greater attention, to 
their Christian profession, the editor trusts, that these discourses, 
of his late friend, will prove acceptable from the just view the 
author has taken in them, of the various interesting subjects of 
which he has treated ; from the accuracy with which they are com- 
posed ; the close connection of all component parts; and the very 
agreeable, and at the same time forcible manner, in which, whilst 
reading them, they will be both reminded of their duty, and con- 
firmed in their resolutions conscientiously to practise it. 

‘“* To the personal friends of the author, the editor feels, that 
these volumes will be an acceptable present, not only for the 
reasons stated above, but because in them they will have the heart- 
felt satisfaction. of recognising the great principles, upon which 
their departed friend uniformly regulated his own life. Every 
reader of these Sermons, who was intimately acquainted with the 
writer of them, will readily allow the truth of this remark, Many 
of his friends will be able, at once, to call to miud various striking 
illustrations of this observation; and all of them who have been 
attentive to the author’s religious conduct and sentiments, will be 
fully sensible that it may be most truly said of him, that what he 
taught, he most conscientiously endeavoured to practise, 

‘“* And if any other motives, besides those alleged above, were 
wanting, to induce the editor to undertake the publication of these 
Sermons, it would be found in this consideration, that they will, 
no doubt, be well received by those younger students in the uni- 
versity of Cambridge in particular, who have been, and will be 
benefited by the very judicious and liberal * benefaction of the 
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* “To give encouragement to learning, and to assist -these 
Clergymen of the Church of England, whose circumstances and 
situations are not altogether such, as to enable them to bear the 
whole expense of sending their sons to the university, the author 
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author to that university; and being thus received, they will, in 
the editor's opinion, (an opinion not hastily taken up, but grounded 
on observations made during a long residence in the university of 
Cambridge, and on an intimate acquaintance with the studies, and 
acquirements of the younger members of it,) be productive of 
much good amongst them, by setting before them, in their true 
light, many subjects intimately connected with their moral and 
religious conduct in future life, and by teaching them, how well 
Reason and Religion agree together, when the conclusions de- 
duced from each, are justly drawn, and thoroughly compre- 
hended.”’ 


In the first volume, the first and fourth sermons are on 
Death, the second on Forgiveness, the third on a Conscience 
void of Offence, the fifth on the Gospel Conditions on which 
Sinners will be Saved, and the sixth on the Folly and Absur- 
dity of indulging any onc favourite Vice, upon the Strength of 
practising other Virtues. In the last of these, having shewn 
that the whole tenour of the Gospel is one continued prohibi- 
tion of ail sin, but more especially of all allowed, habitual sin, 
Dr. Bell goes on to inquire, whether our own reason, and the 
nature of the thing itself, will not teach us the same lesson:— 


** Since God is a being perfectly pure and holy, sure we are that 
he cannot reveal any Jaw for the direction of mankind, but such as 
is consistent with the most perfect holiness and purity. ‘lo decide 
the point before us, then, this is the only question we need to put to 
ourselves: if the Gospel permitted each of us to indulge our own 
darling sin, provided we fulfilled the whole law in all but this single 
particular; would the Gospel, in this case, be consistent with the 
perfect holiness and purity of God? And to this question, we must 
of necessity be forced to answer, that undoubtedly it would not. 
On the contrary, were this the case, the Gospel would be little 
better than a divine revelation, authorising the commission of all 
sin.—-Since there is no kind of vice, of however black a dye, which 
there are not some ,80 iniquitously disposed, as to be desirous of 
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of these Sermons transferred to the university of Cambridge 
15,200/. S per cent. consols, for the purpose of founding eight 
scholarships, the annual stipends of which were to arise from an 
equal divisions of the dividends payable on account of the above 
stock, subject only to a deduction of 104 The foundation deed 
bears date 18th July, 1810. Dr. Bell died on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, IS16, in the 85th year of his age. In the last years of 
his long and well-spent life, he had the satisfaction of learning, 
that his scholarships were held in high estimation in the university; 
were eagerly ontended for by those students, who were entitled 
to become candidates for them, and were likely, therefore, fully to 
answer the end he had in view in founding them.” 
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practising; a law of this kind would in effect give the sanction of 
God himself to the commission of every sin, which the violence of 
our passions, or the depravity of our hearts, could make us desirous 
of committing. And how shall we reconcile such a law to the holi- 
ness and purity of God? Will this circumstance be sufficient for 
the purpose, that, on this supposition, no person would be allowed 
to indulge in more vices than one? On the contrary, this ver 
circumstance must render such a law. utterly inconsistent with all 
holiness and purity in its author; since, by permitting every one to 
indulge himself in some vice, it would necessarily fill the world 
with authorised sin, and consecrated iniquity. 

“ Besides, if our being more particulariy addicted to any one 
vice, were reason suilicient for our being allowed to indulge in that 
onc, must we not, for the same reason, be allowed to indulge in 
more than one, and in ever so many, if we find ourselves very 
strongly addicte:) to many? Upon this supposition, therefore, our 
having indulged in any vices already, so as to contract an habitual 
and strony liking to them, would in fact be a sufficient authority 
for allowing ourselves to indulge in them still more ; and thus that 
very circumstance, which af all others renders our sins more ex- 
ceedingly sintul, would absolutely take away their guilt; and the 
more sins we particularly indulged in, and the more we indulged in 
them, the /ess iniquity would be laid to our charge. 

‘* Such are the absurdities, and such the impieties, which must 
necessarily follow, from supposing the law of God to permit us a 
designed indulgence in any sin whatever. And if we consider the 
question in another point of view, the conclusion will still be the 
same, that no allowance of any single vice whatever can possibly 
come from God. 

“* All the dispensations of God to man are evidently calculated 
to promote this most virtuous, wise, and benevolent end; to beget, 
establish, and improve within us, habits of real goodness, and a dis- 
position of mind, which delights in purity and virtue ; in order that, 
according to the degree of strength and perfection in virtue, at 
which we arrive here, God may be enabled to place us hereafter in 
& state of far more complete and more exalted happiness, than the 
utmost blessings of this life can possibly afford, With this excellent 
design, the Gospel promises us happiness hereaficr, proportionable 
to the virtue. we acquire here, and explicitly exhorts us to lay aside 
cvery weight, and the sin that doth so easily beset us. 

* To suppose, therefore, that God still allows us the designed 
indulgence of any one vice, provided we gratify ourselves in no 
other, would necessarily be supposing the all-wise God to act in- 
consistently with wisdom, and with himself; it would be supposin 
God to endeavour to purify us, and make us sincere lovers of 
virtue; and yet at the same time, to allow us to remain in reality 
sincere lovers, and practisers of some darling vice. As certain 
there/ore as itis, that the God of all wisdom and perfection cannot 
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act inconsistently either with right reason, or with himself, so cer. 
tain must it be, that Our Father, wha is in heaven, cannot allow 
us a designed indulgence in any one vice whatsoever. 

“ The more closely we consider this mischievous error, the more 
flagrantly absurd shall we find it. Because we feel ourselves more 
strongly inclined to some one vice than to many others ; therefore 
we presume we may sately indulge in that, provided only we care- 
fully abstain from others. But, surely, if it be in any degree com- 
mendable, if it be our duty to overcome any vicious inclination ; to 
root out that, which we teel the strongest, must certainly be most 
necessary, most virtuous, and most praise-worthy. To imagine 
therefore, that God requires us to abstain frem all those vices, to 
which we are least inclined, and yet at the same time, allows us to 
indulge in that, to which we are most prone; is supposing it to be 
the will of God, that we should become virtuous in a small degree; 
but not the will of God, that we should become virtuous in any good 
degree: that is, it is supposing the all-wise, holy, and perfect Lord 
of all things, to be neither wise, nor holy, nor perfect ; but, on the 
contrary, so exceedingly unwise, unholy, and imperfect, as to be 
capable of wil/ing, what we ourselves can perceive to be manifestly 
vicious and absurd. | 

*« If the Gospel permitted us to allow ourselves.in the commis- 
sion of any one sin, because we find ourselves most strongly solicited 
by it, our own reason would, in fact, be a much more virtuous law 
to act by, than the Gospel. For certain it is, our very reason alone 
forbids the indulgence of all sin. On this supposition, therefore, 
the only natural effect of the Gospel would be to make us more 


vicious, instead of more virtuous, than we might have been without 
it.” P. 101. 


We could not shorten this extract without injuring it ; and 
as it is not our intention to make many others, we were de- 
sirous of giving a fair specimen of the author's talents, and of 
the general style of the two volumes. The remaining dis- 
courses in Vol. I. are on the Comfort arising from the Know- 
ledge of another Life, the Beneficial Effects of Occasional 
Sorrow, Cautions for enabling us to make a right Use of the 
Gospel, the Duty of Moderation, the Love of Truth and 
Virtue, the Happiness of a Religious Life, the Duty of re- 
sembling little Children in Docility and Innocence, the Judg- 
ment to Come, the true Value of Affluence, the Love of the 
World, and the Criteria of knowing when our Conversation 
is such as becometh the Gospel of Christ. Our Lord’s Incar- 
nation and Resurrection, form the subjects of two others: 
there is one on the Doctrine of the Trinity ; and two of a very 
masterly kind, on the Evidences afforded by our Saviour'’s own 
Conduct of his Divine Character. 
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The second volume, treats of the Sufficiency of the Gospel 
aid, the Nature and ‘Fokens of sincere Obedience, the Meang 
of Selt-deception, the Degrees in which Virtue and Vice are 
distinguishable in this Life, the Proof afforded by temporal 
Rewards and Punishments of a future Life, the Value of a 
virtuous Life, the Regulation of the Pursuit of Pleasure, the 
Duty of avoiding Superstition and Irreligion, and the Neces- 
sity of early Virtue. There are separate sermons also, on 
Pride, Candour, Self-examination, Contentment, the Practice 
of Virtue, and the Duty of setting a good Example, on God's 
Providence and Omniscience, and on our Saviour’s Passion. 
Besides these, there are three Anti-Calvinistic sermons, ably 
written ; one is on the Penitent Thief, another to prove that 
eternal Salvation is not to be obtained by Faith without 
Works, and the third is against the Doctrine of Assurance. 
The importance of these subjects, and the manner in which 
they are, at the present day, abused, will plead our apology 
, for quoting a paragraph from each of the three. 
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“ As no principle can be more mischievous, so none can be 
more opposite to the true meaning of the Gospel, than this persua- 
sion, that believers in Christ will hereafter be saved, in reward for 
their faith, without regard to their works. We are required to be- 
lieve in Clirist, as it is natural we should be, in order to entitle our- 
selves to the benefits of redemption through his blood ; and our being 
thus made inheritors of eternal life, in consequence of our becoming 
the disciples of Christ, is declared to be (as unquestionably it must 
be) an effect of the pure grace, andundeserved mercy of God, to 
which our own works, how virtuous soever, could not possibly have 
given us any claim of right. But, so far is our mere belief of this 
from ensuring our salvation, that, on the contrary, it brings us 
under a more cogent obligation to obey the commands of him, in 
whom we believe; and must effectually prevent us therefore from 
being saved through the mediation of Christ, unless we sincerely 
endeavour to practise those virtues, which he has expressly enjoined 
us to aim at.” P. 276. 

‘** But with respect to us now; if we designedly allow ourselves 
an habitual indulgence in sin, till death shall approach, we have 
seen how extremely probable it is, that we may not then have op- 
portunity to repent at all; as well as how utterly improbable it is, 
that we should then be able to arrive at such a sincere repentance, 
as would prove effectual to salvation. And with regard to the 
malefactor’s conversion ta so distinguished a faith, it is absolutely 
out of our power xow to procure our own acceptance by the same 
means. We have never lived, as he had done, in ignorance of the 
Gospel; we have constantly had the Gospel preached to us, and all 
the various proofs of the divine character of Jesus fully laid before 
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us; and, in consequence of this, we have actually professed the 
Christian faith ever since we have been capable of knowing what it 
menns. All our sins have been committed after professing ourselves 
believers in Christ, and in direct opposition to that Gospel, which 
we acknowledge it our duty to obey. We can have no meritorious 
conversion to plead in our behalf; and cannot therefore have = 
claim to that forgiveness of our sins on account of our faith, whic 
the malefactor received.” P. 311. 

“« If any disciple of Christ could in this life be absolutely sure of 
his future salvation, the Apostles themselves must certainly have 
been so. Or, if God would vouchsafe to any so signal a favour as an 
immediate assurance of eterna! life, communicated by the Spirit it- 
self to the mind, to the Apostles, above all others, he would have 
vouchsafed it. Yet we find St. Paul himself, the very greatest of 
all the Apostles, declaring that he did not account himself to have 
already attained, or to be already perfect; but that he still kept 
pressing towards the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus ; and that he kept under his body, and brought it into 
subjection, lest that by any means, when he had preached to others, he 
himself should be a cast away. And when, upon another occasion, 
he said, that there was laid up for him a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, would give him at the last day, 
he asserted not this from any secret divine assurance imparted to 
him by the Spirit; but from knowing that he had fought a good 
Sight ; that he had finished his course, and discharged his trust, and 
from being morally sure, that he should never, through the grace 
of God imparted to him, be guilty of any conduct, that could forfeit 
his claim to the expected reward.” P. $87. 
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We cannot close this article, without expressing our con- 
fident expectation, that the sermons, of which we have here 
given an account, will find their way into the libraries oi the 
learned, and the closets of the devout. To the clergy, in par- 
ticular, they are a valuable legacy, and will be studied for the 
purity of their style, and the value of their materials. They 
are equally within the comprehension of al! classes of readers ; 
but will require to be perused more than once. We could 
have wished, that the sacredness of a posthumous trust, would 
have allowed the worthy editor, to have supplied some rever- 
ential epithet to the holy name of Jesus, which often appears 
in these volumes without any addition. 'The orthodox prin- 
ciples of their venerable author would have been his sufficient 


warrant; and we hope that, in all future editions, the altera- 
tion will appear. 
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Art. LV. Greenland ; being Extracts from a Journal kept 
in that Country, in the Years 1770 to 1773. My Hans 
Egede Saabye, formerly Ordained Minister in the Districts 
of Claushaon and Christianshaab, now Minister of Udbye, 
in the Bishopric.of Fiihnen, and Grandson of the cele- 
brated Hans Egede. (Now first published.) To which is 
prefixed, an Introduction, containing some Accounts of the 
Manners of the Greenlanders, and of the Mission in 
Greenland. With various interesting Information,. re- 
specting the Geography of that Country ; and illustrated 
by a Chart of Greenland. By G. Fries. Translated from 
the German. 8vo. Boosey, 1818. 


Arr. V. The Possibility of approaching the North Pole 
asserted. By the Hon, D. Barrington. A new Edition, 
With an Appendix, containing Papers on the same Sub- 
ject, and on a North-West Passage. By Colonel Beau- 
Joy, F.RS. Illustrated with a Map of the North Pole 
according to the latest Discoveries. Svo. Allman. 1518. 


Art. VI. Greenland, the adjacent Seas, and the North- 


West Passage to the Pacific Ocean, illustrated in a 
Voyage to Davis's Straits during the Summer of 1817. 


With Charts and numerous Plates, from Drawings of 


the Author taken on the Spot. By Bernard O'Reilly, 
Ksg. 4to. Baldwin and Co. 1818. 

Arr. VII. A Voyage to Spitzbergen, containing an Ac- 
count of that Country; of the Zoology of the North; 
of the Shetland Isles, and of the Whale Fisherg. With 
an Appendix containing an Historical Account of the 
Dutch, English, and American Whale Fisheries ;° some 
important Observations on the Variation of the Compass, 
&c. and some Extracts from Mr. Scoresby’s Paper on 
“ Polar Ice.” By John Laing, Surgeon. Second 
Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. Black, Edin- 
burgh. ‘1518. ‘dul 


WHEN we hear the existence of the colonies of Old Green- 
land questioned, as they have been of late, we confess that we 
feel as if we could prefer remaining in our error, to being en- 
lightened against our wishes. ‘To compare great things with 
small, we regard the subject with a feeling somewhat akin to 
that, which the denial of the reality of ‘Troy first produced 


upon our minds, destroying all the classical associations of 


our youth, and bringing doubt and even ridicule upon what we 
lad been wont both to credit and revere. ‘The traditions of 
3 
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early ages have a charm quite independent of their fidelity, 
though we may, at the same time, remark that the infant. hiss 
tory of most countries is mixed with fable. Heroes are me: 

hosed into divinities, and interesting events, trans.’ 
mitted down from age to age by oral tradition, grow gradually 
more and more wonderful, and in the end become quite incre- 
dible. That the history of Old or East Greenland is alto- 
gether true, we cannot believe; nor can we on the other hand 
be bronght to think that it is wholly false. To determine 
which part is fabulous and which may be relied on, is a task 
which would hardly repay us for the time and trouble it would 
occasion, even were it practicable ; we shall therefore merely 
give a brief summary of its chronicles, such as they are, leav- 
ing with the reader the privilege of believing just as much or 
as little as he pleases. 

To two ancient chronicles we are indebted for the earliest 
notices of Greenland. One of which was written in the Ice 
landic tongue, and afterwards translated into Danish ; the 
other is a Danish chronicle of later date. ‘The author of the 
first was Snorro Sturleson, a native of Iceland, and compiler 
of the celebrated Edda, ‘The author of the second was 
Claudius Christofferson, a Dane. Both of them however seem 
founded on the authority of Ivar Bert, who was steward for 
many years to the Bishop of Garde. From these we learn, 
that a certain Norwegian, of the name of Torwald, having 
been guilty of murder, “fled his country, and escaped to Lee- 
land, accompanied ‘by his son Eric Ranude, or Rufus, so 
called from his red hair. 'Torwald died in Iceland ; and hit 
son Eric, having killed a chief in that country, to avoid j jus- 
tice, determined on a v oyage of discovery. After having wan- 
dered about in unknown seas for some time, he discovered 
Greenland. The spot where he first settled he called Erics- 
fiord (Eric’s Sound), near which he built a castle to which he 
gave the name of Osterburg, and soon after another which he 
called Westburg. After a residence of three years he returned 
to Iceland, and by his flattering description of the new colony, 
induced many adventurers to follow him. In the mean time, 
his son Leiff went over to Norway, where he renounced pa- 
ape and was baptized. He soon after returned to Green- 

and and brought with him several sailors whém he had saved 
at sea. In about 20 years after his settlement in Greenland, 
Eric, the father, embraced and established Christianity. 
There is considerable variance between these two chronicles as 
to the time when Torwald and his son left Norway. The 
Iceland account fixes it about 830 A.D., the Danish about 
770 A.D. According to M. Peyrere it would seem, that 
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Greenland was well known about. the beginning of the 9th 
century, as there is extant a bull of Pope Gregory IV. 
by which Ansgarius, then Bishop of Bremen, was constituted 
Bishop of the North, that is, of Norway, Iceland, and Green- 
land; this bull bears date 835. In the course of years Eric’s 
posterity advanced into the country, and divided it into East 
and West Greenland. In the former they built the episcopal 
city ofGarde. There were also in this division of the coun 
12 parishes, and 190 villages, and on the western coast four 
parishes and 100 villages. The aboriginal natives possessed 
the greater part of this coast, and are supposed to have extir- 
vated the European settlers. A fatal plague (called “ the 
lack death”) which desolated the north of Europe, it is con- 
jectured, may also have reached Greenland, and contributed 
to destroy the colonists. Be that as it may, all communi¢a- 
tion with East Greenland has ceased for these last 400 years, 
though many attempts have been made both by Danes and 
Norwegians to re-discover it. 


*“¢ Nevertheless,” says Hans Egede, “ from many tokens and re- 
mainders of probable evidence, it may be inferred, that the old 
colony of Eastern Greenland is not yet quite extinct. In confirma- 
tion of which, Thormoder, in his History of Greentand, alledges as 
follows: * Bishop Amand, of Shalholt in Iceland, once returning 
from Norway to Iceland about the year 1540, was by a storm driven 
westward upon the coast of Greenland, which he coasted for some 
time northwards, and made land towards the evening, finding them. 
selves off Hersjolsness. They came so near to the shore that they 
eould descry the inhabitants driving their flocks in the pasture 
grounds ; but as the wind soon after proved fair, they made all the 


sail they could, steering for Iceland, which they reached the day 
following.’ ’’ 


So much for the history of Old Greenland, which, if not 
true, deserves at least the praise of some little ingenuity. With 
modern Greenland most of our readers are perhaps already 
acquainted though the interesting and valuable work of Hans 
Egede. He was the first missionary to its sterile and incle- 
ment shores, where he continued for 15 years, instructing the 
natives in the truths of Christianity, and the blessings and 
comforts of civilized life. Even after the return of this ex- 
cellent and apostolic man to Copenhagen, being necessitated 
to quit the scene of his arduous and holy labours from increas- 
ing infirmities, he devoted most of his time to teaching the 
language of Greenland to young missionaries. He also com- 
posed a dictionary and grammar of the same, into which he 
wanslated the New Testament for the use of the missionary, 
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and the benefit of the native, and about the same time pub- 
lished his well-known Description of Greenland. 

The volume before us is from the pen of his grandson, Hans 
Egede Saabye. The circumstances which led to its publiea- 
tion, as detailed by the German editor Mr. Fries, are singu- 
larly lionourable to its author. 


“ Tothe Danish original,”’ says Mr. Fries, “ is prefixed a letter 
from Dr. F. Plum, bishop of Fiihnen, to the Privy Counsellor, John 
Biilow, who has defrayed the expences of the original. © * I confess,’ 
says the bishop, ‘that the interest, which the book excited in me, 
was heightened by the manner in which I became acquainted with 
it. ‘The author, a venerable clergyman, seventy one years of age, 
read me some passages out of the manuscript on a journey to visit 
the churches of my diocese. He read to me about the country, 
where the Egedes, his. mother's father and brother, had formerly 

rformed such services, and where he himseli, 2s a new apostle of 
Greeuland, so faithfully trod in their footsteps. He read to me 
the chapter of * The Avenger of his. Father,’ a piece of which I may 
affirm, that it would be received with universal admiration, if I 
could boast of having discovered it, as a fragment of an ancient 
apologist.’’ a 


Before we proceed to give our extracts from Saabye's 
Journal, we shall endeavour to condense the information, af- 
forded in the German editer’s valuable introduction. 

The Greenlanders in general are of a middle size, fleshy and 
well-formed, of rather a dark colour, with black hair and broad 
flat faces. What they want in strength they gain in dex- 
terity, In winter they live in houses, m summer in tents. 
Reindeer is their favorite food, bat they can seldom precare 
it. "Their usual fare therefore is the flesh of sea animals, fish 
and fowl, particularly of seals. In the absence of these, they 
eat berries, roots, and herbs, and also sea-weed. A kind of 
smelt, dried in the open air, serves them for bread and vege? 
tables. ‘They eat likewise the entrails of animals. ‘Their boats 
consist of a light frame-work of wood, covered with seal’s skin. 
In his kajak (boat) the native swims like a-sca-bird over the 
hilluws, and ifa wave dashes over him, he svon appears again: 
In their larger boats the Greenlanders remove with their tent 
and all their property, 200 miles to the north and south : at 
night they suitoed set up their tent, draw the boat on shore, 
and turn it upside down. ‘The seal is their principal wealth. 
its flesh is their food, its skin serves them for clothing, and its 
blubber gives them light and warmth. ‘They use the dried 
entrails of fish for windows to their houses and curtains to 
their tents, and the sinews, split extremely fine, for thread. 
‘The whale fishery is not carried on by the Greenlanders on 
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their own account, but jointly with the Danes. ‘They make 
no use of minerals, excest of the tale, of which they form 
lamps and kettles. Their skill in manufactures is only 
equalled by their patience in works of this kind. ‘The Green- 
lander is good-natured, cheerful, and contented. Quarrels 
are seldom heard among them. If any one of them is offended, 
he composes a satirical song upon his enemy, who answers 
hima in the same style. 'This encounter of wit takes place be- 
fore a great assembly. The keenest lampoon gains the victory. 
‘They are very improvident in plenty, and often during winter 
endure severe want. ‘Though dirty, they are very fond of 
finery. ‘They possess much national pride. If they wish to 
pay the most flattering compliment they say, “‘ You are a 
Greenlander.” ‘They prefer their sterile and frozen rocks to 
every other country. The Greenlanders, taken to Deamark, 
though well used, wished for nothing but to return to the 
land of their birth. At Copenhagen they said ‘‘ there was not 
heaven enough ;’—no reasonable degree of cold. ‘They also 
complained that riches were too unequally divided, and that 
the rich did not assist the poor. ‘They are excessively fond 
of their children, and say that Europeans are not worthy to 
have children, because they beat them. ‘They are surprised 
too when they hear Europeans scold their servants, and ex- 
claim, ** You treat your fellow-creature as the Greenlander 
does his dog.” They have the strictest sense of honesty 
amone themselves, but think it no crime to steal from 
Enropeans. ‘lhe Greenlanders are very superstitious, and 
kill those whom they consider as witches. Within the last 
ten years an old woman, who was accused of witchcraft, was 
cut In pieces; end a young man, who in-a fit of madness 
threatened to eat up all present, was shot by his own mother. 
Phe baptized Greenlanders can all read and write: and are 
fond of reading the books translated for their use, not asa 
task but from pleasure : they are punctual also in saying their 
prayers both night and morning. For all this they are in- 
debted to the missionaries. Formerly Greenland had ten 
missionaries, but since 1792, the number has been reduced to 
five, and latterly to one. In the. month of April 1817 how- 
ever four additional missionaries went to Greenland. Were 
the mission better regulated, it might effect far mere good 
than it does at present. To this nay be added the evil ex- 
ample of many Europeans of the labouring class, who bring . 
corruption with them, and even take a pride in spreading it. 

enee many vices, formerly unknown, are now found among 
the natives, They have no other word in their language for 
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the strongest affirmation, than “ truly ;” and they had such 
an abhorrence of spirituous liquors, as to express the utmost 
—— of drunkenness, calling brandy ‘“‘ mad water.” 


Now, drunken Greenlanders are to be met with, roaring out 
in their intoxication, all kinds of sailors’ oaths. A mission- 
ary having sent for a native, to reprove him for his disorder 

life; ‘* Reprove your countrymen,” he replied ; ‘‘ they should 
‘‘ be better and wiser than we; but they are much worse, 
‘* When you have corrected them, then call me to account.” 
‘’he Moravian brethren have three settlements in South 
Greenland, Mr. Fries seems to think, their plan of collecting 
the Greenlanders round their place of abode, where there is 
little means of obtaining food, attended with consequences in- 
jurious to the natives individually, and to the colonies at large. 
inactivity is followed by want, and want must very speedily 
put an end to such establishments, in a country so barren as 
Greenland. The Danish settlements are ei;hteen in number; 
the larger are called colonies, the smaller factories. All 
these settlements extend from the 59th to the 74th degree of 
north latitude, and are divided into two inspectorships. The 
population of Greenland, according to a census taken in 1798, 
was about 5100; in 1805, full 6000; from. the best estimate 
that could be made. The government of the colonies, and the 
regulation of the trade, rest in two inspectors, and about 


thirty superior officers, (merchants and clerks). Of the inte- 
rior of the country, nothing is known. 


“« That the east coast is inhabited,’”® says Mr. Fries, “ is beyond 
all doubt, for the inhabitants came now and then even to Julian- 
shaab, to trade.””>—** But whether this coast is inhabitable by Euro- 
peans, or ever has been inhabited by them, cannot be decided, but 
it is asserted, that in two places there are remains of ancient habita- 
tions. If this were really the case, it would be much in favour of 
the general opinion, (which, however, has been much contested in 


modern times), that the Oesterboigd of the ancients lay upon this 
coast.” 


After this general account of Greenland, we shall not have 
eccasion to enter so minutely upon the Journal of Saabye, as 
‘ve at first intended, but shall content ourselves with selecting 
the most interesting of the many passages we had marked for 
quotation, 

‘Lhe power of habit, in fortifying the feelings against a sense 
of danger, was perhaps never better exemplified than in the 
fulluwing description of a Greenland market. : 


** The fishing-place is always surrounded with icebergs. There 
# groat many people assemble; those who live at a distance come 
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to purchase, and the fishermen sell. Itis quite a fair. Every ice- 
berg threatens them with death, and yet they are as cheerful and 
secure, as if no danger was near. I once visited their market. 
The fishing-place was very large, the ice thick, and the number of 
people assembled very great. I was delighted with their cheerful- 
ness and activity. After staying about two hours, I left them, be- 
cause it grew late. Not half an hour after I left them, an iceber 
near the fish-market fell down, broke the ice to pieces, and depriv 
several fishermen of their lives and fish. Some fell into the water, 
were crushed between the pieces of ice, arid severely injured. Thé 
greatest part of them escaped uninjured, although | oe 
with empty hands. I should scarcely have been saved, had I been 
still there, because every one had enough to do to save himself. 
Besides, we Europeans are not so skilful as the Greenlanders in 
jumping from one piece of ice to another, or, when we fall into thie 
water, of climbing up again.’’ P. 105. 


The mode of Greenland courtship is a kind of composite 
oo made up of argumentim ad modestiam et argumentum 
ulinum. 


“ Decorum requires that a girl must not choose to marry, and 
that the parents must not give their consent, Some friends accom- 
pany the suitor into the house of the parents, and carry off the girl, 
without cerémony, even in the presence of the parents. Often she 
knows nothing of her lover’s attachment to her; but even if she 
does, she must make all possible resistance, which often goes so far, 
that she suffers herself to be dragged along by the hair ; nay, if she 
persists in not getting up, and in refusing to go quietly, she receives 
some hearty boxes on the ear. When she at length arrives at the 
house of her lover, she sits desponding with dishevellced hair, and 
beizes the first opportunity to run away again. She is fetched back, 
runs away again, and is again fetched back. If her repugnance is 
only feigned, she laments perhaps for a day or two; but thet she 
yields. If, on the other hand, she dislikes the.suitor, she continues 
to run away till be ceases to go after her.” 


The baptized Greenlanders leave the business to the clergy- 
man, who says to the girl, ‘ I have a suitor for you.” 
‘** Whom?” ‘The clergyman names him. ‘ He is good for 
nothing, I will not have him.” He enumerates his good qua- 
lities; she listens attentively, yet still answers, ‘I will not 
have him.” At last she says softly, with a sigh and in tears, 
‘* As you will, priest.” ‘* No, as you will, I will not persuade 
you further.” Now comes a profound sigh, ‘‘ Yes,” and the 
affair is settled. Meantime the suitor anxiously awaits his 
fate. When the wedding-day arrives, 


“ The bridegroom. in his finest clothes, appears in the house of 
the clergyman.’ —“ After the ceremony, the young couple go to 
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the house of the bridegroom: he cheerful,~she, as it seems, ut- 
moved and cold. Soon after, the clergyman sends them a bushel! 
of peeled barley or peas, and some stock-fish. The kettles are 
hung over the lamps, the guests are called, and enjoy their little 
repast with cheerfulness.”’ 


In one of his pastoral visits to Christianshaab, poor Saabye 
met with terrible adventures. On being overtaken by a storm, 


he abandoned his boat, and endeavoured to make his way by 
land. 


‘“ Aslong as it was day light, we went on well, though the snow 
was deep; but when night came on, we fell into heaps .of snow, 
helped each other up again, fell again, and again got up, but be- 
came more and more fatigued and faint, By extraordinary exer- 
tion, we came, in about two hours, to a plain, inclosed on both 
sides by high rocks. I divided my two biscuits between us four, 
drank or swallowed some snow, and found ourselves refreshed. 
* Now up the rock,’ I cried. ‘ Help me,’ said my Greenlander, 
‘and I will help you when I have got up.’ He began to climb, and 
by the assistance of the women, got up happily. He then stretched 
himself out as far as possible over the steep rock, took the hand of 
one of the women, and pulled her up. Now it wasmy turn. Both 
those who were up, and she who was behind, exerted their strength 
for me. I climbed; my knees tottered; I was nearly falling, and 
consequently perishing, when I got hold of the eut-stretched hand 
of the Greenlander. I got up safe. ‘ That was good, that was 
good,’ cried my companions, ‘* Yes,’ said I, ‘ that was good; God 

e praised.’ * But now help her that is behind.’ - That they did 
faithfully. We were all saved, but so exhausted, that we were 
obliged to sit down ten times during the quarter of a mile which we 
had to go.” P. 143. 


We have often heard of the iniquitous impositions on the 
credulity of Greenlanders. They give, for example, ten tubs 
of blubber fer a rifle gun, when it often proved that there was 
a crack in the barrel, or a fault in the lock. Again, in mea- 
suring the oil, 


*“« The workmen very cunningly contrived te put the tub over & 
hole, which was to be filled before the blubber reached the bottom 
of the tub, and after that, the tub was filled. The Greenlanders 
knew indeed that this was not as it should be. Some were silent, 
others laughed and said, ‘ Well, it will be full at last.’ ”’ 


Among the Greenlanders, when a mother, who has a child 
at the breast, dies, and there is no nurse who can suckle it, 
the child is buried alive with its mother. 


** Indeed they have no means to support such ‘innocent little 
ereutures,’’ says Saabye, “ but the breast; no milk; no light food.” 
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In Saabye’s wife, one of these children found a mother. “ He grew, 
and in due time was baptized. The infant’s father was present 
during the ceremony ; after which he exclaimed, * You have be- 
haved to him like a father, and your wife is like a real mother.’ 
He, with his whole family, often saw his son, and was baptized the ' 
following year.” 


When they are fortunate in taking fish, they never fail to 

send a portion to the widows and orphans, even before they 
themselves eat. ‘“ ‘The poor,” say they, ‘* have no husband, 
no father, no one to rejoice them with their success in fish- 
ing.” 
We could most willingly transcribe the whole chapter, 
entitled, “‘ The Avenger of his Father, or the Triumph of 
Religion,” but our contracted limits will not permit. Suffice 
to say, that in Greenland the murder of a lather must be 
avenged by his son. A youth of about fourteen was present 
when his father met with this fate. From that hour he was 
intent upon vengeance. Years passed away, before he could 
perform his purpose. Saabye, aware of the fact, took every 
opportunity to appease him. 'The forgiveness of our Saviour 
towards his enemies, energetically pourtrayed by Saabye, 
wrought a change. He sent his enemy the following mes- 
sage: “‘ Fam now a believer, and you have nothing more to 
fear.” He remained constantly faithful to his vow. 

The Greenlanders believe in a Supreme Being, and the 
immortality of the soul. This being they call ‘Torngarsak, 
who, according to their description, is rather evil than good, 
He is not eternal, as he is said to have a great grandmother, a 
terrible woman, who rules over the sea animals; neither is he 
the creator of the world, as that, they think, arose of itself, 
They neither love, nor fear, nor adore him. When in distress, 
they have recourse to Angekok, who is in connection with 
him, asks his advice, and brings the answer. The northern 
lights are the souls of the deceased playing at ball in heaven, 
The sun and moon, according to their account, were formerly 
Greenlanders, and brother and sister; of whom they have 
many ridiculous stories.. Air, earth, water, and fire, have 
each spirits, who exercise a certain sway. Apparitions and 
ghosts are believed in. The women are most filthy in their 
domestic employments. The meat to be eaten is cut in pieces 
on the floor, which, without any cleansing from impurities, is 
then put into the kettle. The mothers lick their children, in- . 
stead of washing them; and when they comb their head, they 
use a kind of retributive justice upon the captives. ‘‘ They 
bite,” say they, ‘‘ they must be bitten in return.” 

Saabye was no less active among his flock, than laborious 
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in his garden:—we trust, with better success. Under his 
window, towards the south, he made a little garden. The 
ground was rocky, and the earth not deep enough for the 
spade, nor rich enough for vegetation. With the help of 
his wife, ie brought good earth in baskets to his garden, 
Cabbage grew well, so did turnips, though small. Peas 
sometinies blossomed, but produced nothing. Potatoes grew 
to the size of a pea. A little barley shot up, but the frost de- 
stroyed it. very autumn, a layer of ashes proved very ser- 
viceable. Amidst all these gulden hopes of plenty, a stream 
overflowed, and carried off all the soil! Not dismayed, the 
honest couple began their work anew, and completed it with 
greater trouble than tlie first time. His salary was 150 Da- 
nish dollars, with some rations for himself and his wife: a sum 
quite Inadequate to meet the bounty, which they exercised to-~ 
wards all. Once a year only did they hear from their native 
land, and even this pleasure was much diminished by the tu- 
multuous and drunken frolics of the sailors. 


Though “ such events lessened our joy, we did not see the de. 
parture of the ships with indifference. A whole year lay between 
us and our country. But these involuntary feelings, were but the 
feelings of a moment. What made a more lasting impression, was 
the departure of the sun, about the 26th of November. A few 
days before, | ascended the rocks at noon, to behold the sun once 
more. He just shewed his faint but mild light, before he vanished 
for along period. | sorrowfully bade him farewell.” 


After this, all was desolation and darkness. 


“ The candles were always kept burning. The rivulet roared, 
the stormy sea beat against the rocks, on which my dwelling stood, 
and frequently dashed its spray against the windows.’”’—‘ Here 
(in Denmark) we value too little the daily presence of the sun, be- 
cause we are never deprived of it. When we complain of the short 
days in December, let us think of the dark days in Greenland, and 
thank God for the December light.” 


As we have not the means of becoming acquainted with 
the original of this little volume, we cannot speak of the 
fidelity of the translation, but we can speak most decidedly 
of the great interest and pleasure which its perusal has 
afforded us. 

We have indeed no doubt of its finding readers. For what- 
ever may be the errors in the character of the times, lack of 
curiosity cannot be classed amongst its faults. A voyage 
round the world is now talked of with infinitely less dread, 
than that with which a journey from London to John a Groat’s 
House would bave been regarded by our great grand-fathers. 
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It is not therefore to be much wondered at, that expeditions 
the most uncertain and hazardous, should leave our shores. 
Of that to Congo we have already heard the promise, and 
learnt the fate; but on that which has lately gone forth to ex- 

lore the seas of Greenland, and to discover a passage to the 
Pacific Ocean, we still feel the most anxious, and, in some 
degree, painful interest. As on most other subjects however 
of any moment at all, very decided and yet very different 
opinions prevail on this. any arguments and some facts are 
urged by the combatants on either side. 

Had we not taken up the question so late, we should wil- 
lingly have gratified our readers, by detailing the names of the 
various adventurers who at different times have undertaken to 
make experiment of its practicability ; but, as it is, we shall 
probably be better consulting the inclination of our readers, 
as well as our own limits, by passing on to the books whose 
names are prefixed to this article. 

We may, however, just observe, that those who are desi- 
rous of more particular acquaintance with the history of these 
attempts, will do well to consult Col. Beaufoy’s republication 
of Daines Barrington’s and of other papers upon the subject; 
it is a useful and judicious compilation, and we regret that we 
are forced to dismiss it with so brief a notice. ‘The next 
work which we shall introduce to the notice of our readers, is 
that of Mr. O’Reilly’s. He has given himself no concern 
whatever in the selection of his matter, though his style is 
laboured even to absurdity. We have not been able to gather 
any information upon ancient or modern Greenland, nor the 
North-west Passage, which we think worthy of quotation: 
but we cannot resist the temptation of copying the following 
exquisite specimen of his taste and composition. : 


*« March 30.. Cumulostratus successively advancing with the 
wind, becoming nimbus in its angry progress. ‘The coruscations 
appeared again from N. W. and in the midst of the stunning hurly, 
I could not help noticing their activity. Assuming as before an 
archwise coruscation, but instead of the illucescent radii playing 
from a horizontal base as formerly observed, the basial line of these 
coruscations assumed an angle from the horizon of about 50 de- 
grees. ‘Tongues of brassy hue at considerable intervals of space, 
and bending to S. W. touched their etherial base with lambent 
playfulness ; then twining in spiral convolution, shot rapidly up- 
wards, and spent themselves in the more elevated regions of the at- 
mosphere.” P. 33. 


As vices become more offensive from coutrast with their 
opposite virtues, Mr. O’Reilly’s defects seem more glaring by 
the comparison, which lias been forced upon us, between his 
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shewy and expensive quarto and Mr. Laing’s unpretending 
and valuable little octavo. in these book-making days, it is 
really quite retreshing to meet with a volume like this. Full 
of information it is written in good taste, and is (a yet more 
uncommon merit) within the compass of every body’s purchase. 
Spitabergen, it appears, has no settled inhabitants ; but is 
resorted to by parties of Russians, who in turn continue there 
throughout the year for the purposes of hunting. These ad- 
venturers erect themselves huts from the drifted wood found in 
the different creeks. Archangel supplies them with dried fish, 
rye-meal, and whey, 'Their beds and clothes are chiefly com- 
posed of the skins of the animals they kill. 


** Some of these arctic hunters,’’ says Mr. Laing, ‘* came on 
board our ship, and when set down to meat, they preferred a mess 
of biscuit and train oil, to all the dainties placed before them.” 

‘Their manners, however, were decorous and gentle, and 
they show great taste and ingenuity in their boat-tackling, &c. 


The story of Arion seems at lust to be realized. 


** Seals have a very delicate sense of hearing, and are very much 
delighted with music. The captain’s son, who was a good per- 
farmer on the violin, never failed to have a numerous auditory, 
when we were in the _ frequented by these animals :.and I have 
seen them follow the ship for miles, when any person was playing 
on the deck.”’ BP. 78. 


Mr. Laing has given us a very interesting account of the 
wh ile-fishing ; butas it is teo lang to transcribe, and too valua- 
hle to abridge, we shall refer our readers to the volume itself. 

May 28, (1806.) Latitude 81° 50’. The sea was quite clear 
of ies, with a great swell, though the weather was serene. 


s 


lad our objecta been the making of discoveries, there was not 
apparently any thing to prevent us from going a good way farther 
to the north. "We were a little farther north than Captain Phipps. 
He was ice bound from the Sist of July the 10th of August, and 
during that time the packed ice rose as high as the main-yard. The 
want of ice in that place where we then were, was perhaps owing to 
the effects of some late gaic clearing it away.’”’—“ In my second 
Voyage to this country, in 1807, we could not penctrate higher r than 


JO. A ridge of ice totally prevented our farther progress.” 
i 103. 


Some very ingenious extracts are given in theA ppendis, 
from Mr. Scoresh v's paper (in the Wernerian Society's Trans- 
aetions) on the possibility of reaching the North Pole. He 
considers at large the difficulties that would attend a journey 
of 1200 miles ov er the i ice, of procuring ¢ a sufticient convey- 
ance, and of carrying anecessary supply of provisions and ap- 
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paratus, as well as attendants. He endeavours to confirm.the 
possibility of his hazardous project ; Ist, by alluding to the 
journey of Alexei Markoff, who performed a route of near 800 
miles, across a surface of packed 1 ice in the spring of 1715, ina 
sledge drawn by dogs. 2d, From the circumstance of part of 
the crews of a Dutch Greenland fleet in 1777, under every 
pvivation of food and clothing, and exposed to the severity of 
an Arctic winter, making a journey on foot, along the coasts of 
Old Greenland, from the east side near Staten Hook to the 
Danish settlements in the west, a distance of near an hundred 
leagues; and 3d, by comparing the dilliculties of the projected 
polar journey with the preservations met with in shipwreck, 
&c. he seems to augur success from the wonderful results 
which necessity has in so many cases, equally perilous, accom- 
plishe “dl, 
lor our part, we frankly say, that we are not sanguine as to 
the resuit. We cannot so strangely forget facts, and fly in the 
face of prior and sturdy testimony, as to encourage any strong 
expectation of success. Especially after the notices, which we 
have seen in the public papers, of the present Expedition. We 
shall afford an abstract of the different intimations on the sub- 
ject. C aptain Ridley, of the 'Priad whale ship, reports, that on 
the 10th of May he was in lat. 86°55'; that the sea was more 
open than when he was in lat. 8L last year. He thinks, how- 
ever, that the Expedition came too late. About the middle of 
June, lat. 78, he spoke an Aberdeen whaleship ; the master of 
which had been on beard the discovery ships under Captain 
Buchan, on the 10th of June, lat. 80, when he was informed by 
the officers that they had explored i in every direction west of 
a but could not get half a degsee further than their 
then k ititude. ‘They appear ‘to have been again seen by a Lon- 
don whaler, the Vigilant, on the Sth of July, fast to the ice, in 
a latitude short of 80. Letters have been received nn the 
ships under Captain Ross, dated the Sth of July, lat. 74. The 
two ships were then off the point of land, called the Devil $ 
Thumb, “ all well, but impeded by the ice.” The Horncastle 
also left Captain Ross’s ships, the 18th of July, lat. 74, still per- 
severing to the northward, but (the account adds) * from the 
great quantity of ice, with little probability of success this 
year*.” The extraordinary solution of so much Polar ice, 


— 





* The last notice, which we have just seen, and which we abridge 
from The Times, September 14, professes to be an official dis satch 
from the ships omnes ed on the North West passage, dated July 


Y8th. Lat. 75.°30. N. Lon. 60. 50. W. The ships it would appear, 
were at that time “ well-over to the American coast.” The varia- 
tion of the compass was 89 degrees, and the dip 84. 20, which led 
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reported lately to have taken place, seems certainly to present 
the fittest opportunity of making the attempt ; though nothing, 
as we have seen, can be more uncertain than these icy seas. 
In sume seasons, ships have advanced much further and easier 
than they could the following year, at precisely the same pe- 
riod. But even granting that a passage will be discovered 
by the Expedition—even allowing thatat some lucky interval a 
ship does actually creep through the ten thousand perils, that 
surround her, how can this avail in a commercial point of view? 
The passage to China will be even sooner made by the present 
route, however circuitous, of doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, and that without any danger whatever. Again: in case 
of distress or of sickness, where could a fleet put in for suc- 
cour? Mr. O'Reilly says, and attempts to prove that Disco 
may be made a flourishing colony: but this from our know- 
ledge of Greenland we should be much disposed to doubt. 
One argument in favour of an intermediate continent, has for- 
cibly struck us; it is this. Had there really been an outlet 
from the Greenland ocean to the Pacific, it seems astonishing 
that the powerful and comflicting tides of these two seas 
should not, ere this, at some period or other, have shivered the 
masses of ice that surround the pole, and have opened a pas- 
sage: in addition to which, uniform testimony proves that 
currents in these seas are found similar to those in the Medi- 
terranean and Baltic. We have not seen this suggestion stated 
elsewhere, and we make it with due deference. Where all is 
doubt, we may freely and perhaps uselully be allowed to 
make what guesses we please. 

Incredulous however, though we cannot but be, as to any 
considerable probability of success, we-would not be supposed 
for a single moment to cast one disparaging reflection on an 





them to conclude that they were approaching very nearly the 
Magnetic Pole. ‘The weather had been perfectly clear and calm; 
and the sea was as smooth as glass for three or four days; and the 
current drifting to S. E. which raised the hope of a passage round 
the point of America. All the way up the middle of Davis’s straits, 
they skirted an unbroken field of ice, but as they proceeded, it be- 
caine thinner, and apparently rotten ; and they were sanguine that 
when the breeze sprung up, the ice to the westward would 7 F to 
them a passage, and allow them to reach the northern shores of Ame- 


rica. The utmost harmony prevailed among the officers and crews 
of the ships’ company, and all were in perfect health. Such is the 
substance of the account. 

We are sincerely gratified in hearing so favorable a report, and 
yer hope that the promising prospects will be speedily axd 
fully reali 


zed. Rev. 
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Expedition, which is entitled to our best praise. Though we 
shall not be disappointed at its total failure in discovering 
either a North-east or North-west passage, we shall no less 
admire the liberality of Goyernment, in favouring a spirit of 
discovery—no less applaud the fearless and noble daring of 
those adventurers, whe could so far forget the fate of all former 
attempts as to sacrifice their ease, and risk their lives in that 
cause, which has given deserved renown to the names of 
Baflin, of Davis, and of Hudson. At all events, many inti- 
mations may be looked for, advantageous to geographical and 
nautical science; and we shall moreover rejoice, we confess, 
in seeing the question once more set at rest, in the midst of so 
many ingenious and contrary theories, which daily continue 
both to attract and perplex us. 





Art. VII... Agnes. A Poem, in Four Parts. By Thomas 
Brown, M.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University 4 Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 176 pp. 7s. 1818. 
Constable, Edinburgh, 


To expect that a Professor of Moral Philosophy in any 
Northern University, should publish a volume of 176 pages, in 
which at least between fifty and sixty were not to be occupied 
by a “* Dissertation” on some subject or other, it little matters 
what, is contrary to what our critical experience would justify 
us in expecting. Whether Dr. Brown considers his preface 
or his poem, as the more important portion of his labours, it 
would be difficult, from the comparative length of each, to 
determine; we know not, therefore, whether he will be 
pleased or displeased at our preference of the former. Not 
that we particularly like or dislike either of them; the fact is, 
Dr. Brown possesses very respectable talents both in prose 
und poetry; but unfortunately, respectable talents and very 
pleasing talents, are phrases of very different meaning in the 
latter department of composition. Dr. Brown is scholar 
enough to remember what Horace has said upon this subject. 

The dissertation prefixed, contains an estimate of the com- 
parative value of contemporary and posthumous, or rather of 
immediate and progressive fame ; and putting aside a few me- 
taphysical mystifications (and there are fewer than might be 
expected) which are only so many family distinctions and ge- 
teric peculiarities, this js fairly enough stated. Dr. Brown 
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then inquires into the predisposing causes of national taste, 
and remarks, with much truth, that ‘* the diffusion of a love of 
literature, is a very different thing from increased refinement 
of taste ;” from which he very naturally infers, that we of the 
present generation, who confessedly are far greater readers 
than our forefathers, are by no means of necessity better critics; 
but in all probability quite the reverse. This is pursued in ap- 

lication to the modern schools of English poetry ; and we find 
ittle to object to inthe summary which is given of their merits 
and defects; the following paragraph we confess (true as it un- 
doubtedly is) seems however to betray a little of the soreness 
ef unsuccessiul authorship, 


“© When there is real merit in a work that is admired, though a 
merit inferior to that which it is wrongly believed to possess, It is 
scarcely possible not to share some portion of the undue adwira- 
tion which thousands around us are sharing and expressing ; and if 
two works, of absolute merit exactly equal, could be supposed to 
come from the same press at the same moment,—the one produced 
by a writer wholly unknown to the world, in the ordinary way in 
which such works are brought forward,—the other a work, for the 
copy-right of which it was known that an extraordinary price had 
been given, and of the very large edition of which every body was 
speaking,—the critic must indeed know little of his own mind, who 
conceives that he should be able, in such a case, to estimate with 
perfect equality the measure of comparative excellence.” P. 45. 


The Preface concludes, at the fifty-fifth page, by contrasting 
the object of the present Poem ; namely, ‘* to paint the feel- 
ings of gentle and delicate minds in situations that derive their 
interest, not from the events that have led to them, but from 
the very gentleness and delicacy of the minds that are placed 
in them,” with the prevalent taste for ‘‘ atrocious” heroes ; 
and ends, by stating that it is expressly written not for the 
many but for the few. 

Now “ Gentleness and Delicacy,” are in themselves ami- 
able qualities, and, combined with others, are among the most 
delightful of all qualities ; but it would be as wise to paint 
twenty feet square of canvass with pea-green and sky-blue, 
and call it a picture, as to write nearly 1700 blank verses 
about Gentleness and Delicacy, and suppose them to be a 
Poem. We dislike, as much as Dr. Brown can do, the la- 
mentable fashion which has crept in among us on the shoul- 
ders of the German school, of making all heroes, whether the 
poet paints his own portrait or those of his friends, rogues and 
vagabonds ; all this, no deubt, is bad taste, and still worse mo-. 
rality; but it requires a stronger remedy to check the corrupt 
appetite which has been excited, than can be produced from 
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mere distillations of milk: and water ; it must be a manly, ner- 
yous, vigorous spirit, fresh with the mountain breezes on the 
summit of Parnassus, which alone can hope to exorcise the 
foul and filthy hegs which haunt its base. 

- The story of this Poem is very simple. Two boys, Arthur 
and Edward, the orphan son, and nephew of the deceased 
Clifferd, are brought up under the root of his friend Albert. 
Clifford, with his dying breath, expresses a wish for the future 
union of his son with Albert’s only daughter Agnes; the dis- 
positions of the youths, as they ripen into manhood, are marked 
by strong differences. Arthur is daring, fiery, impetuous. 
Edward gentle, melancholy, retiring—-the latter unconsciously 
becomes the lover and the beloved of Agnes ; but this love is 
never told, and Edward's coqduct is such as to excite a doubt 
of his attachment in the breast of his mistress, Both the 
cousins enter the army ; in the first campaign, Arthur is killed, 
and Edward returns home to die of his wounds; in his parting 
moments he appears to feel himself released from a solemn 
bond, and unequivocally avows his passions Albert, it seems, 
had discovered his growing attachment, and extorted the sa- 
crifice of it from his generosity. Agnes dies broken-hearted ; 
and Albert survives the innocent destroyer of ali that bound 
him to life, 

From these materials, it is plain that nothing very striking 
ean be produced, or at least nothing which can be expanded 
through four good-sized ‘‘ Parts,” so as to retam much inte- 
vest. ‘The foliowing lines may perhaps give as favorable a 
specimen as any we could select cf Dr. Brown's powers, 


‘¢ O! not alone, when love has learn'd to dream 
Of fond caresses, and such joy as fills 
The throbbing bosom, when, in wedlock’s hour, 
Heart clasp’d to heart in that first rapture sees 
All future life one mingling mutual joy, 
Is the sweet influence felt :— it lives and charms, 
Ere the young bosom knows the charm it feels. 
On the smooth stream's slow current, where light boughs 
Scarce fann’d with tempering airs the sunny calm, 
To guide the boat, when Anes sat beside, 
And only AGnrs,—up the wood's lone path 
With her to wander, and again admire 
Thro’ the same opening what her frequent-gaze 
Maile lovelier, the bright valley with its cots, — 
And narrow sparkling runnel which the mill 
Dash’d foaming to the quiet brouk below,— 
Or, ’neath some thicker foliage, with quick eye 
Point, all unmark’‘d till then, some richer tuft, 
Cowslip or coyer violet,—if to hours 
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Of such sweet tenderness we may not give 

Love's ever-sacred name,—at least the charm 

Was such as only lives in gentle hearts 

Which Love has chosen,—lives to be the joy 

Of each proud rapture, which those hearts sliall feel.” P. 77, 


Our next extract shall bein another mood ; if our readers do 
not like it as well, they will remember that it is in a fiercer 
style than that which Dr. Brown professes to be his natural 
Sorte. 


«¢ Tt was no time of martial pomp, no show 
And pageantry of soft and sluggish war, 
Which welcom’d to the camp the youthful friends. 
The battle had been there, and fight on fight 
Press’d warm ;—the vanquish’d of a doubtful day 
Not shunning, but more keenly quick to seek 
The morrow’s combat. On the field behind, 
Where there were groanings still of lips, that sought, 
Not life, for that was hateful, but one draught 
To slake awhile thirst’s more than deathly pang, 
Loud was the vulture at his meal,— oft scar’d 
From his full banquet, by the hastening steps 
Of thousands backward driven, that once again, 
Where yesterday they conquer’d, were to mix 
The slayer with the gasping wretch he slew, 
Aad spread o’er mangled corses half devour’d 
Another feast more fresh.” P. 116. 


After all, and we would wish to be understood as speak- 
ing neither ill-naturedly nor fastidiously, is it in very good taste 
for a gentleman, who we dare say is a very good physician and 
an admirable professor, to shamble about the streets ee 
cal slippers? Anais, as we well remember, had graduated both 
in music and in medicine ; but the Heathen gods were per- 
mitted many frolics, which would but ill become the gravity of 
amodern M.D. Dr. Hill, if we recollect, was the last son of 
Galen, who practised on Parnassus ; and we cannot, at the 
same time, but call to mind the wicked wish of the Epigram- 
matist, which, with a slight variation, may he applied to some 
ofhis brethren—that 


“* He might take his own physic, and read his own plays.” 


For ourselves, we neither wish Dr. Brown to take his own 
physic, nor do we object to read his poetry; but he may 
depend upon it, his fellow citizens will not do both the one 
and the other. 
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Art. IX. New Tales. By Mrs. Opie. 4 Vols. Long- 
man and Co. IS818. 


THE authoress of the present volumes is so well known, 
and so justly appreciated by the reflecting part of the public, 
that we deem it quite superfluous to enter into any long or 
laboured discussion of her merits. Her exquisite story of 
“ Father and Daughter,” which displays in the most at- 
tractive colours the deep and settled pathos of her genius, 
displays at the same time the complete dominion which she 
exercises over all that is happy in expression, graceful in 
style, and natural in sentiment. Her ‘“‘ Adeline Mowbray,” 
which is scarcely inferior to the work we have mentioned 
before it, creates attention, attracts interest, and awakens 
curiosity, with no less magic power than it commands sym- 
pathy, and elicits commiseration; and her ‘ Simple Tales,” 
which are formed on a very different model from either of 
the two former publications, and which embrace a far wider 
range of character than they do, afford irresistible proof that, 
if she be unrivalled in the skill with which she developes 
the tender and serious feelings of humanity, she is equally 
unrivalled in the penetration, with which she discerns, the 
fidelity, with which she depicts, and the polished satire, with 
which she exposes its daily changes of follies, fashions, 
foibles, and prejudices. Ascribing as we do all these various 
excellencies to Mrs. Opie, we are nevertheless compelled, 
as impartial critics, to observe, that one qualification is still 
wanted to render the gratification, which is derived from her 
pages, entire and perfect, and that this qualification is a 
proper attention to the possibilities and probabilities, or, if 
we may borrow a term from dramatic phraseology, to the 
conveniences of the situations which she imagines, and 
the circumstances which she delineates. The extreme 
improbability, not to say impossibility, which exists in 
all her incidents must strike every reader of common 
observation, and is frequently so very excessive as to- 
tally to annihilate all those delightful illusions, which her 
other talents are so certain to generate. She seems to have 
adopted the opinion, which Mr. Puff expresses to his friend 
Dangle, in Sheridan's Critic, that the events which occur 
in dramas, novels, and poems ought to be such as occur in 
ordinary life; but such as are just so probable, that, though 
they never did, they still may happen during some of the 
extraordinary freaks, which fortune is every now and then 
playing off for the amusement of mankind. Whether Mrs. 
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Opie be inclined to admit the validity of this position, thus 
rouudly aud nakedly advanced, is a question of so little 
importance that we shall not stay to discuss it, bat shall quit 
the subject with the single observation, that, whether she 
admits if or not, the plot of every story, which she has yet 
written, clearly evinces that she has acted as if she did. For, 
without introducing info any of her novels circumstances 
which are utterly impossible, she has introduced into them 
all so many which are highly improbable, and has constantly 
imade such multitudes of, these to occur simultane ously, that 
an idea of absolute impossibility, not of extreme improba: 
bility, in the incidents arises to our senses, and forces us to 
turn away with all the apathy of indifference and incredulity 
of disgust from those occurrences, compressed tnto a narrow 
compass, of which we might not have observed, or if we 
had observed, might have tolerated the extraordinary nature, 
had each of them come before us singly and unaccompanied 
by others, equally destitute of reality as themselves. We 
we not certain that we have expressed ourselves with suf- 
ficient distinctness upon this topic, and shall therefore,. for 
fear of leaving our meaning unexplained, proceed to iflus- 
trate and exen mplity what we have laid down by an analysis 
of one of the Tales contained in the velames, which form 
the subject of our present review. 

The nouvellette, which we have selected for thts purpose, 
is one of the best and longest in the collection; and we 
have selected it, more with a view of giving a ‘fair specimen 
of Mrs. Opie’s talents, than with a view of successfully 
establishing the charge which we have produced against her. 
‘The Ruflian Boy, whose incidents are so extrao rdinary and 
nelo-dramatical that the ‘vy must inevitably figure on the stage, 
before the con lusion of the next theatrical cam ipaign, 
would have better suited our design; lad we wished to give 
an unjust and unfavourable representation of her abilities; 
but as we enteriain no ape intention, we have taken the 

‘Pale of Trials” for the subject of our analysis, because 
it contains an equal share of her defects and “etcelléncies; 
und is therefore exact ly calculated to convey to the r vader a 
just idea of the value and merit of the whole publication. 

Voring the anfortunate struggle, which took place i in the 
seventeenth century between the first Charles and ‘his mis- 
guided people, My. Falkland had been a strenuous supporter 
of the popular party, but after its conclusion he was se 
disousted by the ungenerous manner, in which the Parlie- 
ment treated their vanquished opponents, and so indignant 
at the Lnpious parricide, which they committed on their un 
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happy sovereign, that he determined ta absent himself from 
England, so long as it remained under republican coatroul, 
end to emigrate with his family to the recky dells and 
mountains of Provence. There, his days glided onwards 
in a bright unrufled stream of tranquil enjoyment; nor did 
any thing happen to sully the clearness, and disturb the 
serenity of its eurrent, until death deprived him of his wife, 
and shortly afterwards of his elder brother, to both of whom 
he was strongly attached. ‘The former of these events made 
the paradise, in which he was living, appear in his eyes 
little better than a gloomy desart; a circumstance, which on 
one account, might be considered so fortunate, as it re- 
moved the repugnance, which he would have otherwise felt, 
towards revisiting his native country, to which the latter 
event had made it absolutely necessary that he should re- 
turn, in order to take possession of the estates and monies, 
which had been bequeathed him by his deceased brother, 
This removal to England forms the first trial, which his 
daughter, who is the heroine of the story has to undergo; for 
she, though desirous once more to view the land of her 
ancestors, is somewhat loath to leave behind her a young 
Scotch laird, a catholic and a loyalist, to whom she had been, 
for some time past, betrothed in marriage, with the reluctant 
consent indeed of her father, though with the warmest appro- 
bation and good wishes of her mother, Leave hun however 
she does, and arrives in England at the wra of the restoration. 
No incident of any particular interest, except the death of 
all her brothers and sisters, fills np the chasm of the next 
two years, and all that we can say of it is, that at the end 
of that period, we find Mr. Falkland and his fair daughter 
settled in Surrey, the former disgusted with the court of 
Charles II. on account of its ‘“‘ corrupt air and detest- 
ed influence, and with his neighbours, on account of their 
loyalty and tory principles; and the latter as melancholy 
as the drone of a bag-pipe, on account of her separation 
from her beloved Delaval. About tie same time the Queen- 
Mother Henrietta Maria, comes over from France on a visjt 
to her son;” and.in her train seemingly, a Madame du 
Vernis, her daughter, and her brother the Marquis de 
Merenville, ‘‘ bringing strong letters of recommendation to 
Mr Falkland. He imvites them to his house immediately, 
much to the annoyance of his daughter and her lover, who 
had now flown from Provence on the wings of love to the 
presence of his mistress. 7 

We have now introduced ” reader to all the personages 
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of this momentous drama, and as he will not be long in 
surmising, that most of the trials, which our heroine has to 
suffer, originate with this French family, we shuli put aspeedy 
stop to his anxiety and curiosity by informing him, first of all,-- 
that De Merenvilie persuades her father to furbid, not merely 
her union, but also all intercourse on her part with Deiaval, 
and then persecutes her more forcibly, by professing an 
ardent attachment to her himself: next, that a:ter some ~ 
ineffectual attempts to yoke Falkland to the daughter of 
Madame du Vernis, Madame du Vernis contrives to kill, 
without murdering, ber husband, and thus becomes enabled’ 
to marry him herself; that, after this marriage, she gains 
such an ascendancy oyer Falkland as to induce him, in 
consequence of a violent sarcastic speech, made by his 
daughter to her in his presence, to turn his daughter out of 
doors: and, last of all, that he should warn her on quitting 
his house not to marry Delaval on pain of his eternal male- 
diction. Adelaide (for that is our hervine’s name) goes to 
reside with a friend and relation at York, who happens to 
be also a friend and relation of Delaval’s: this good old 
dame, thinking that ‘* under the new circumstances in which 
Adelaide was placed, she was not bound to adhere scrupu- 
lously to the promise which she had made to her father,” of 
not marrying except with his consent, informs Delaval of 
Mr. Falkland’s marriage, his daughter's banishment, and - 
her present residence. Delaval immediately flies to-her, and - 
proposes an instant marriage, to which she very properly 
refuses to uccede; resisting all the pleadings of her lover; 
and, what was more diflicult to resist, the pleadings of her 
own heart.” ‘This was an arduous trial, but. another, more 
trying to her philosophy and equanimity of mind, was soon 
to await her. Her lover is obliged to go to Spain, in order 
to obtain possession of some property, which had been left 
him in that country: whilst there, the silly soul spéaks 
freely against the Inquisition, and, as a matter of course, id 
thrown into its dungeons, and, according to the most au- 
thentic accounts, dies there at the expiration of only one 
week from the commencement of his imprisonment, after 
enduring those excruciating torments, which it still knows 
how to inflict acutely. This ‘“ overwhelming intelligence,” 
almost induces his mistress to join a sisterhood of nuns 
abroad; and the only thing, which prevents her doing so, is 
the hope that she may yet prove serviceable to her father. 
‘The reader must now allow us to skip at one dash of our 
pen over many months, in which interval Madame du Vernis, 
baving gotten all se could out of Falkland, throws off the 
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mask, which she had hitherto worn; treats him with the 
greatest insolence and carelessness, and, in consequence of 
a quarrel between them, threatens to be revenged on him 
immediately. it appears that she had once been a spy of 
the governuwient, and having no longer any motive to spare 
Falkland, she determines to resume her old employment, 
and to denounce him as a dangerous person, for which the 
intemperance of his language, and his association with the 
disatfected, gave but tov specious and plausible a pretext. 
“ But a still more dreadiul visitation was hanging over 
London and its inhabitants, than the system of espionage,” 
and that was the plague ; of whose terrible and heart rending 
ellects Mrs. Opie gives a very lively and interesting picture. 
At the time of its first appearance, Adelaide is at York, 
and continues there, till it had begun to rage with great 
violence, when being no longer able to remain at a distance 
from the scene, where she knew her father to be, and to be 
exposed to great danger, she resolves to set aff without 
delay for the metropolis. On her arrival there, she has the 
misery to hear that the plague was making its most dread- 
ful ravages in the very street where her father lived, ‘This 
news makes her more desirous than ever to reach bis house, 
In her road to it however, she stops most providentially at a 
small inn to bait her horse, and there most providenti 

she finds her father’s old butler, who had most providentially 
also been made the hearer of a very important conversation ~ 
between De Merenville and Madame du Vernis, who had 
(fortunately for our heroine) slept the previous night in the 
room adjacent to the one which he occupied. Lackily too, 
as Mrs. Opie herself confesses, for the butler, their discourse 
was carried on in English, because they were compelled to 
share their room with two Frenchmen, whom we suppose, 
though Mrs Opie does not mention the fact, they knew to 
be strangers to our language. By these means Adelaide 
learns, that Madame du Vernis had left her father, on dis- 
covering that he was seized with the plague, under a pre- 
tence that, as she had been informed that her first husband 
was yet alive, it was her duty to go, and not to stay and 
nurse him ; and: learns also, that the officers, who had been 
instructed to arrest him, had fled with precipitation, upon 
hearing that he was an infected person. Adelaide, though 
glad to find that her father is yet alive, is nevertheless ren- 
dered wretched by the state in which he is represented to be, 
and therefore re-resolves to proceed to his assistance, m 
spite of every danger. In this resolution she is confirmed 
by accidentally witnessing wy remorse and despair of an 
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unhappy female, who has been compelled to desert hér 
wretched parent in sickness and want. This accident hap- 
pens very opportunely to strengthen our heroine’s filial affec- 
tion, since, in order to make her virtue shine with more 
ya ener lustre, Mrs. Opie, by the magic of her pen, 
recalls to life, and love, and England, Delaval the deceased, 
and contrives that this intelligence should be received, just 
as she is setting out on the forlorn hope of saving one, who 
perhaps at that time was not capable of being saved. This 
news shakes indeed her constancy; but shakes it only for a 
moment: she recollects that the duties cannot be violated 
with impunity, and recommences her journey to ber father's 
mansion. When she reaches it, she finds great difficulty 
in obtaining admission, and we wish for the sake of the 
authoress, that we had room to insert the pathetic appeal, 
by which she induces the watchman to allow her entrance 
into the abode of contagion and death. Her pious care is 
rewarded by the ultimate recovery of her father, who is not 
aware, for a length of time, by oe he is attended. ‘The 
time, and the manner, and the circumstances, under which 
he makes this discovery, are conceived so well, and depicted 
so ably, that we shall quote the passage which contains 
them entire, first promising that the old Butler had heard 
Merenville declare, that he would not quit England till he 
had got possession of Mrs. Falkland’s jewels, that this de- 
claration was well known to Adelaide, and that it is Ade- 
laide who now speaks— 


‘¢ The clock had now struck twelve, and I believed my father 
was certainly dozing, if not asleep, when I heard a noise in the 
back of the house; and, as I listened in fearful expectation on the 
the landing place, I was convinced that some persons had broken 
into the house from the gardens, and were then entering the 
hall; therefore I could not summon my defender. Nor, as the 
windows of the chamber did not look into the street, but were 
at some distance from it, could I call him that way. And I stood 
almost stupid with fear upon the stairs-head, when I heard a 
voice, that I knew to be Merenville’s, say in broken Englisb, 
‘ Go up, you dogs, what are you afraid of? If he is dead, I 
suppose you have seen a dead man before; and if he is alive, it 
will be easy to dispatch him.’ 

“ «’Tis as I feared” thought I, retreating into the room ; and 
thinking that the jewels would be well bestowed to purchase my 
father’s life, 1 opened the closet-door, and having carefully taken 
the pistols off, and laid them down on the floor, I was ready to 
come forward, and proffer the casket. 

“I found that Merenville, afraid of infection, and wishing to 
unite safety and gain, did not enter the room; but at the door di- 
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rected them to the closet, telling them to take care of the pistols 
lying on the casket. And, while the men, averse evidently to the 
task, stopped to wonder whether the old gentleman was alive or 
dead,—as though there were lights, there was no one in the room, 
—Merenville cursed them for cowards ; 2d my father awoke at the 
noise. . 

“ The men were now in the room, and Merenville, hearing him 
say, ‘ Who is there?’ said on the outside of the door, ‘Go—kill 
him—go.’ But, just as they approached the bed, I threw open the 
closet door, and the sight of my phantom-like dress and figure, 
and pale cheek, so terrified them, that they fled precipitately, 
nearly overturning Merenville in their flight, who thinking my . 
father armed with pistols was at their heels, followed them himself 
with the utmost haste: and for the present I felt that all danger 
was over. But, before I could hasten to summon the watchman, 
my attention was called to my nearly fainting father: who fixing 
his eyes on me, faltered out, ‘ It must be so! —It is she !—It is my 
child!’ 

‘‘ Having said this, he stretched out his arms to me; but in- 
stantly fell back insensible on his pillow, and it was several minutes 
before I could restore him to life. But when I succeeded, never 
shall I forget his eloquent look as he saw me bending over him, nor 
the affectionate embrace which followed, in which all the past was 
forgotten, and the present alone remembered. 

** My father now suddenly released me from his arms, and, with 
a look of agony and terror, conjured me never to come near him 
again, exclaiming, ‘ Wretch that | am, I have killed, I have de- 
stroyed my pious and precious child.’ 

* At this moment, and before I could say any thing to pacify him, 
I heard a heavy foot upon the stairs, without having heard the 
hall-door open; therefore I knew it could nat be the-watchman; 
and my father heard it too. 

*** They are coming again,’ cried he, ‘and I fear I cannot pro- 
tect you! O merciful Father, save her, and let me perish !’— 
‘Hush!’ whispered I, ‘ remember here are pisto!s, and you know 
that I can use them.’ I then took the pistols from the closet, and 
laying one on the chair near me, I cocked the other, and stood 
behind the curtain, prepared for defence. 

** The door now opened, and, as I expected, Merenville entered, 
‘I am not fool enough to be scared by phantoms and ghosts,’ said 
he in French, with great volubility ; ‘ therefore I am come back 
for my prize.’ | 

**« Wretch?’ cried my father, ‘ what crimes are you coming to 
perpetrate ?’ 

** * Merenville,’ cried I, drawing aside the curtain a little way ; 
* I conjure you to depart, and Jeave these crimes unperpetrated.’ 

*** Adelaide! Yes, it is Adelaide herself,’ cried he; ‘* Who 


wayne have thought it? But you shali not deprive me of the 
jewels.’ 
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“¢ You shall have my life first,’ cried my father, vociferati 
for help, in a voice whose strength surprised and appalled the. ruf- 
fian, and convinced him that he hed no time to lose: hastening 
therefore to the bed, he was about to silence my tuther probably 
for ever, when I, starting. forward, levelled my pistol at him, and 
drew the trigger; but in vain !—it flashed in the pan. And Me- 
renvilie darted round the bed to vent his rage on me; but being 
ready armed with the other weapon of death, I aimed, I fired, and 
he fell on the floor. In another instant the watchman, summoned 
by the sound, rushed into the room, and found me standing mo- 
tionless by the bleeding Merenville; shocked, terrified, and 
stunned, at what my weak hand had achieved. 

““* Thou blessed young creature! did we do this?’ said my 
kind friend. ‘ He is not dead,’ said I, wildly; ‘ do not teil me he 
is dead! let me not think I have committed murder ?’ ” 


Merenville turns out to be only slightly wounded: and the 
watchman determines to stay sat guard this dutiful and affec- 
tionate child. His toils are, however, soon alleviated by the 
arrival of Delaval, who having heard of Adelaide’s intention 
to administer, and, if requisite, to sacrifice herself, to the 
wants of her father, immediately set off for London, resolved 
to share her perils, and to live or die with her. On the re- 
covery of Mr. Falkland, it is thought necessary that he should 
remove to another country, as Madame du Vernis and her 
brother had rendered him a suspected character in this. Pro- 
vence, where he had previously resided, is chosen as the 
place of his retreat, to which he is accompanied by his 
daughter and Delaval. Need we add, as a conclusion to. the 
story, that these two lovers are there joined in holy matri- 
mony, or that the spot, which had been the cradle of their 
affection, became afterwards the scene of their wedded hap- 
iness, 

We have no room for any other comments on this story, 
except those, which are absolutely necessary to point out that 
propensity to improbable contingencies, which we before de- 
clared to be one of Mrs. Opie’s leading characteristics. For 
just let the reader consider, how fortunate it was, that Miss 
Adelaide’s horse should have wanted baiting on so short a 
stage, as from Southwark to St. Giles’s!—then, that it 
should have wanted baiting near a small inn, of all places in 
the world !—then, that this small inn should be the very place 
where her father’s old butler lived !—then, that it should be 
the chosen rendezvous for the private meetings of De Meren- 
ville and his sister!—then, that they should have thought 
proper fo sleep in it, when it was so full that they could not 
procure separate apartments for themselves, and when a fre- 
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quent supply of fresh air was considered as the most effica- 
cious preventive of the plague!—then, that they should 
have slept there, only the night previous to Miss Adelaide’s 
arrival, and in a room adjacent to the o!d butler’s!—then, 
that the partition wall of these two contiguous apartments 
should be so thin, as to allow whatever conversation passed 
in the one to be overheard in the other !—then, that Madame 
du Vernis and her brother should have carried on their dis- 
course in such high tones, as to be overheard in the neighs 
bouring room, when the secrecy of its subject was of such 
importance !—then, that they, natives of France, should have 
spuken in English, when the poor listening butler understood 
no other language!—then, that they should have spoken in 
Eng/ish, because they had co-mates in their chainbers !—then, 
that these co-mates should have been countrymen of their own, 
ignorant of English, and yet resident in England at a time 
when every jore:gner, so situated, however engaged in plea- 
sure or business, would have been too desirous to get out of 
it!—last, and not least of all, let him sum up this catalogue 
of lucky and surprising accidents with the consideration, how 
opportunely they were all communicated to our fair heroine : 
and, if he is not then convinced of the existence of this pro- 
pensity in Mrs. Opie, we despair of producing such a con- 
viction. For we have here, in a very short space, a round 
dozen at least of contingencies, none of which are very pro- 
babie, and yet all of which are so rivetted and dove-tailed 
together, that it is impossible to detach any one from the re- 
mainder, without destroying the existence of the whole. You 
might, indeed, as well attempt to withdraw the keystone of 
an arch from the stone work which it supports, and then ex- 
pect to see the building remain fixed and steady, as to sub- 
tract a single link from this concatenation of improbabilities, 
and then look for any rational or consistent conclusion to the 
* tale, of which it forms so considerable a portion. The chances 
against any one of them happening separately, are so enor- 
mous, that we conceive the chances against the occurrence 
of them all, simultaneously, to be beyond the power of figures 
fo enumerate: and we therefore feel ourselves warranted, in 
repeating our assertion, that the idea of improbability is 
merged and lost in the idea of impossibility, and the pleasing 
illusion of fiction, in the dark and disgusting reality of abso- 
lute and unvarnished falsehood. We all know with what 
listless apathy a jest is received, when the circumstances are 
made to suit the jest, and not the jest to suit the circum- 
stances: we need scarcely add, that the same feelmg of in- 
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difference attends the novelist, who makes his story subservient 
tu his incidents, and not his incidents subservient to his story. 
Another remark, and we shall leave the present volumes to 
their fute. The period, during which the scenes delineated 
in the present tale are conceiv ed to have occurred, is the in- 
terval between the commencement of the great Rebellion in 
1642, and the expulsion of the Stuarts m 1688; a period fer 
tile, beyond all furmer example in our history, in events and 
actions of the most important and. -permanent interest. Mrs. 
Opie has wisely abstained from saying mach on the political 
tunults and disturbances, so disgraceful to that era of po- 
pular frenzy on the one hand, and uncontrouled despotism on 
the other: and, with the exception of one solitary instance, 
has never protruded any opinion on the merits or demerits of 
those who figured as its principal characters. We allow her 
the praise, which she has claimed, for such conduct: and 
should have been better satisfied, had she never entered at all 
into the field of polities, because in the instance to which we 
have alluded, her opinion seems to be so heterodox and un- 
constitutional, as to demand the severest reprehension. We 
say seems to be, because we are not sure, whether the sen- 
tence, which we are going to quote, is to be considered as a 
position sanctioned by her own private my ach or merely 
a position, incidental to the character which she is depicting. 
‘* My father,” says the narrator of the story, ‘‘ though he 
fully admitted the right of the Parliament to depose the 
King, could not approve the vote for his execution ;” and 
thought, that ‘ the unhappy monarch’s judges should have 
changed his sentence from death to banishment.” ‘To whom- 
soever this dogma is to be attributed, whether to our fair 
authoress herself, or to the creature of her imagination, Mr. 
Palkland, it requires more than a silent comment ; because 
the parenthetic form, in which the right of the parliament to 
depose their sovereign is advanced, would incline an unthink- 
ing reader to conclude, that the right i im question was so un- 
demable as to be now universally allowed, though itis at 
present, as it has been and must be in all seasons and places, 
a right for which none but visionaries will contend, and which 
none but the wildest lovers oi revelution and ararchy will for 
a moment concede. We cannot, and we will not, believe 
that Mrs. Opie intends to advocate the dangerous doctrines 
which these words convey; and we are sure that she cannot 
be so ignorant of the constitution, under which she lives, as 
to suppose that, in maintaining them, she is maintaining what 
is consistent with its purity and excellence, That constitu- 
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tion does indeed admit the right of resistance in certain cases 
and under certain limitations, but by no means to the wide 
extent to which it is here carried. ‘The very idea of parlia- 
ment deposing the sovereign is founded in absurdity, because, 
as parliament does not consist of lords and commons alone, 
(which by the by Mrs. Opie seems to imagine) but of king, 
lords and commons, firmly guaranteeing each other's exist- 
ence, and forming, as Mr. Burke observes, a triple chord of 
union which no man can break; any assumption of power by 
the two latter estates of the kingdom, tending to the de- 
struction or removal! of the former, would not be an act com- 
mitted by the parliament of Great Britain, but by the lords 
and commons of the land, considered as distinct and separate 
bodies : and in case the sovereign should concur with a vote 
of these two bodies in thinking that it was impolitic or im- 
possible for him to reign any longer, it could not be said that 
parliament had deposed him, since his consent to their reso- 
‘lations would be nothing more nor less than an absolute and 
voluntary abdication of the government on his part. Besides, 
impossible as it is for parliament, from its very nature, to depose 
the king, the constitution has created so many bulwarks to 
secure and protect him, that it is equally impossible to ex- 
ercise this right in a legal manner, even if we suppose it, for 
the sake of argument, to exist at all. He can commit no 
wrong: therefore how can he become amenable to any juris- 
diction? Consider him as capable of committing wrong, and 
amenable to some jurisdiction, how is this jurisdiction, in 
ease of his guilt, to visit ‘him with punishment! Its useless 
to amerce him by pecuniary fine, because pecuniary resources 
he has none, save what are derived from the people; and it 
is impossible to amerce him in bis personal capacity, because 
in the eye of the law, his person is sacred and inviolable. 
The very instance, to which our demacratic orators refer as a- 
proof not merely of the existence, but of the exercise of the 
right in question, by the parliament, we mean the Revolution 
of 1688, is quite an anomaly in our annals, and is very properly 
considered as a strong proof of its previous non-existence: 
because, when the legislature enacted, that all the THREE 
estates of the commonwealth must concur in opinion, before 
the snecession to the throne can be changed and the next 
heir be excluded from its inheritance, it followed as a matter 
of course, (the major including the minor of the proposition) 
that it allowed that the TWo houses of parliament had not 
the power to interfere in such a matter by themselves, and 
consequently, as they could not change the succession, had 
not the right to depose the reigning monarch, which would 
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occasion the very change, which, it is conceded, they had 
no right to make. He who contends to the contrary, intro- 
duces into the state such political opinions, as our ancestors 
never entertained, and such extravagant notions of popular 
power and privilege, as (io use acant phrase of Hunt and 
his roaring ragged reformers) would have caused the hair of 
their heads to stand erect with horror: and, if Falkland was 
attached, as Mrs. Opie informs us that he was, to tie ge- 
nuine doctrines of ancient whiggism, he would have rejected, 
with vehement indignation and abhorrence, the very idea of 
fostering such sentiments, as he is here represented to have 
fully admitted, and to have waimly and strenuously su 
ported. He would have told her, that he cons:deved the ex- 
ecution of the martyred Charles not merely as a ‘‘.cruel sen- 
tence” in itself, (which is the strongest term of reprebation 
that Mrs. Opie applies to it), but as a foul and-unvatural 
murder; not more to be execrated, on account of its abomi- 
uable injustice, than lamented on account of its unprece- 
dented, and, tid lately, unparalleled atrocity. 

With these remarks, we shall quit the subject before us, 
merely adding, that those who have received amusement from 
our authoress’s former compositions, will also receive it from 
the present ; which, with the exception of the faults which we 
have previously pointed out, is distinguished by a simplicity 
of language, a fidelity of description, a justness of sentiment, 
consistency of character, and a liberality of opinion, which 
cannot fail to infix on any work, in which they are found, the 
stamp and impress of genuine excellence. 





Art. X. An Autumn near the Rhine, or Sketches of 
Courts, Society, Scenery, &c. in some of the German 


States bordering on the Rhine. Svo. 524 pp. Longman 
and Co. 1518. 


A Most appalling account of the requisites to form a 
poet is given by the Sage Innlac in “ Rasselas.” So com- 
prehensive is the catalogue, so sterling the qualities exacted, 
—such gifts of nature, and acquirements of art, that a youth- 
ful bard of any diffidence would certainly be scared from 
venturing on a poetic flight, by the fearful enumeration. A 
as equally alarming might, we think, with no great 
difficulty, be made out of the requisites to constitute a tra- 
veller: and, in either case, if the critical dictum were to be 
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abided by, poets and travellers would be as scarce as they 
now are plentiful. The matter, of course, adjusts itself into 
a sensible mediocrity. Neither poets nor travellers ' are 
Universalists ; each, in both classes, takes his proper path, 
uses the peculiar qualities. he possesses in. adapting hiniself 
to his department; and thus, from such contributions, we 
gain the total produce required; as a merchant would say, 
for general consumption. In this manner was the study of 
medicine regulated amongst the Egyptians of old; none 
were allowed to study or practise more than one class of 
diseases ; the operation of learning and talent was concen- 
trated, and hence resulted the perfection of their medical 
science. 

The author of the work under notice, has evidently not 
started upon his travels with philosophical instruments, or 
any apparatus of science: it does not seem likely, if his 
route had lain by the Himalaya Mountains, that he would 
have been very deeply engaged in the disquisition upon their 
altitudes; nay, what is most strange, he seems not even to 
belong to the fruitful sect of Geologists, the most common 
species of philosophers, be it said without irreverence, in our 
days. But we must do our Rhenish traveller the justice to 
say, that, in his department, by no means an a 
one, he acquits himself with no small degree of credit. He 
professes to give sketches of courts, society, scenery, &c. 
and in his local details, his narration of his encounters with 
very characteristic personages, and, still more, in his re- 
marks on men—xaleZoyny tor men and women; the latter 
forming a prominent topic—and on manners, he has shewn 
considerable tact and keenness; and has, with equal clear- 
ness and precision, brought us into acquaintance with what 
has fallen under his notice. 

His journey has not been very extensive, after all. 

The route which has occupied the author's “ Autumn,” 
appears to have lain through Mayence to Darmstadt, and, 
from the latter place, to have branched out to Frankfort, 
Wilhelmsbad, Avchetfeabure., Carlsruke, Baden, Stut- 
gard, Heilbron, Heidelbergh, Manheim, Worms, &c. com- 
prenending various excursions to places of historical and 
political interest, or marked by objects of natural curiosity, 
and concluding with a return by the Rhine to Cologne and 
Aix-la-Chapelle. , : 

It is something, in these times so ; regnant with travelling 
notices, to be introduced to a region but scantily touched 
upon by preceding writers: and this advantage is considerably 
heightened by the circumstance of the narrator having had 
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the opportanity of seeing ‘‘ many men,” as well as ‘‘ ma 
cities;” which good fortune, to bis readers no less than him- 
self, he presumes, is mainly attributable to good introduc- 
tions; thotgh, contrary to the custom of some travellers, he 
has omitted to favour us with the particulars of his “‘ Letters 
of Credit.” It is chiefly owing to the above circumstance, 
that the volume before us has so well repaid our perusal of 
it, though, (that the critical charter may not be forteited,) we 
shall not dismiss this article without taking a few exceptions 

tu the style of the work. 
lis merit, however, lies very much in its style, after all. 
The author has certainly succeeded in making his readers his 
travelling companions, introducing them to the amusements 
and occupations of the circles he has visited; in not only 
initiating them into the small talk of the German courts, but 
in giving them a tolerably comprehensive and accurate view 
of the general manners and habits of the personages and 
classes of people that have fallen under bis view. With 
respect to his personal occupations indeed, which have ena- 
bled him to present this volume to the public, our traveller 
certainly has made the mistake, though it is, perhaps, one 
on the right side for interest and amusement, of encumbering 
himself with details more appropriated to private epistolary 
communication than public authorship. At least, however, 
he delivers his information, and states his opinions, which 
are the matters of chief importance in a work of this kind, 
in a very intelligent, easy, and entertaining manner. 
dut it is time. to let our author speak for himself. His 
work, as may be collected from what we have said, consists 
of descriptions of the scenery which he visited, accounts of 
various characters with whom he met, and observations upon 
institutions, customs, and general society falling under his 
notice, 
The following is the account of his visit to Aschaffenburg, 
which we select almost at random. i 


** On a terrace covered with shrubs, overlooking the Maine, 
stands the venerable Castle of Aschaffenburg, a large red stoné 
edifice, whose slated minaret towers, and grotesque pinnacles and 
ornaments, present an imposing but incongruous melange of ever 
description of architecture. Most of the palaces and public build- 
wigs in the neighbourhood, of a few centuries date, display the 
same Impure variety. ‘The castle, formerly the seat of the electors 

_ olf Mayence, and since of the Prince Primate of the Rhenish Con- 
federation, is now the summer residence of the Prince Royal of 
Bavaria, who keeps here a pleasant little court. 


‘““ Descending from the terrace on which the eastle stands, we 
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passed the picturesque stone bridge over the Maine towards Darms 
stadt; visiting in our way a country house and gardens, formerly 
of the Electors of Mayence, now of the Prince of Bavaria, called 
Schone Busch (Beautiful Bush.) A long alley of poplars conducted 
us for a league up to the gardens, the iawns, lakes, wildernesses, 
aud parterres of which, are disposed with much taste and beauty. 
A crew of noisy grotesque leoking figures, were exploring them at 
the same time, whom we presently recognised for students from 
the University, who generally spend their summer vacations in 
rambling over the country on foot. You never fail to distinguish 
them by their strange costume and looks, and riotous behaviour. 
One of the youths, pursuing the same route with ourselves, joined 
us. He was a handsome lad of eighteen, whose long hair flowing 
on his shoulders, uncravated neck, and quaint red cap, with the 
Bavarian cockade, and knapsack at his back, did not quite so ill 
become his pretty face and figure, as the awkward, full-grown 
men whom you often meet similarly disfigured. He was studying 
physic at Wurtzburg, an university of some repute; and now 
making a peregrination to Bensheim, in the Berg-strasse, on a visit 
to his friends, anticipating with much glee, the delights of a waltz 
at Auerbach, a favourite place of bourgeous rendezvous, on the 
next Sunday evening. With his knotty stick, and light brown 
jerkin and trowsers, and pipe in his mouth, he swung on at a gay 
pace, which we, who were not so much used to pedestrian per- 
formances of ten leagues a day, were sometimes obliged te check. 
His little gourd bottle of brandy and water, dangling at bis button- 
hole, was every now and then applied to his mouth, as he vented 
a million sacraments on the heat—the Germans always adding em- 
phasis to their oaths by numerical process ; and a hundred thousand 
miliion sacraments being the ordinary climax of rage.’ P. 106. 


The next extract which we shall give in the way of spe- 
cimen, is from a letter upon the character of the German 
women; we cannot make room for the whole letter, but we 
think the following quotation from it will shew to advantage 
our author's style of writing, and talent for observation. 


“ But the softest clay most depends upon the moulding; and 
education and corrupt manners must be charged with all the de- 
fects I have observed in the German women. Those of the upper, 
that is, the noble classes, are brought up from the cradle under 
a sort of upper servant, dignified by the title of Governess, and 
who generally couples with her higher functions, those of nursery- 
maid, kousekeeper, and assistant at the toilette of the noble mamma. 
They learn to waltz, a little music, to speak French enough for 
use by and by at court; to make gowns, bonnets, and turbans. 
Their acquaintance with books rarely extends beyond sentimental 
romances, and washy poems; and many a lady of no mean title 
writes neither French nor her own language with moderate cor- 
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rectnéss. Sixteen is the important era when they emerge from 
this petty sphere to the full enjoyments of the court, to which they 
have loo ed forward from infancy. Mamma is often a heavy, un- 
informed, or, still worse, a coquettish and unscrupulous person, 
who little constrains her favourite speculations on sentiment, 
intrigue, or dress, before her attentive daughters. An old Ba- 
roness, with the reputation of ci-devant beauty and intrigues, en- 
tertained me on my first visit, and in the presence of two fair re- 
lations under twenty, with a sufficiently intelligible history of her 
intimacy with one of my compatriots at a German court: he was a 
handsome man; she had not seen him for many years; but she 
had his portrait; and for some time she was in regular correspon- 
dence with him, This was related with an unconscious sang froid, 
and listened to gravely by the young ladies, as to a strain to which 
they were well accustomed. 

“* The example of almost all around them, their own mothers, 
or some of their mothers’ dear friends included, helps to finish the 
weak inflammable character which such an education has too fre- 
quently commenced. Sentiment, dress, coquetry, and frivolity 
reign sometimes by turns, but oftener with a sort of struggle for 
supremacy more thoroughly intoxicating to the head. The senti- 
mental lady is nearly as fond of her toilette, as her lover; and the 
coquette who borrows the airs of sentiment is entrapped by her own 
weapons, and fails partly from soft-heartedness, and partly to secure 
a conquest. The German women have in fact too much feeling to 


play the coquette with entire security, and not enough to resist play- 
ing itatall.” P, 348. 


Without employing ourselves in commenting upon some 
other parts of the volume, in which the pernicious results of 
such a system of female education as has been described, 
appear so striking in particular instances, as to induce us to 
imagine that local friendships have led the author to soften 
the tone of general censure; we turn with delight to the con- 
templation of the character of the Grand Duchess of Saxe 
Weimar, She is described in a manner which reflects the 
greatest credit upon the judgment and feelings of the writer. 


We are sure it will be read with interest ; and with this we 
shall conclude our extracts. 


* TI rejoiced to have an opportunity of becoming acquainted, at 
Darmstadt, with one of the most distinguished women, and the 
wife of the most popular Prince of Germany, the Grand Duchess 
of Saxe Weimar. Owing to her euihiiensud: influence, the Grand 
Duke was prevented from joining Buonaparte, in despair of the 
utility of any other conduct. After the battle of Jena had decided 
the fate of the north of Germany, -when the Grand Duke was still 
absent with his army, the. Duchess remained in Weimar. On the 
rppraach of the French, headed by Buonaparte, the poor deserted 
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women, and inhabitants of the town flocked to the castle for safety. 
The gates were opened to them, and the Grand Duchess sheltered 
and protected them with the kindness of a mother. On Napoleon’s 
entry, he summoned her Royal Highness to abandon the castle, and 
attend him. She refused; and an order for the pillage of the 
palace and town was instantly issued. The Duchess remained 
firm; determined, if possible, to avert this fate from her capital 
She succeeded —her dignified firmness at last induced the Emperor 
to wait on her in person. The interview betwecn Napoleon and 
the Grand Duchess might have afforded a subject for the historical 
painter. Her noble deportment and reasonings wrought upon the 
conqueror, and he withdrew his cruel order. ‘The Grand Duchess 
underwent eyery hardship for the accomplishment of her purpose ; 
remaining shut up in the castle, with her helpless subjects several 
days, almost without the bare necessaries of life. A triumph like 
this, of the pure power of character, over animosity, backed by 
physical force, is one of those rare examples which sometimes 
occur to tinge history with a tone of romance. 

“ When I was presented to this excellent woman, I felt a pre 
disposition to respect her, which the old fashioned dignity of her 
appearance, her sensible countenance, and the almost Quaker-like 
simplicity of her dregs by no means diminished. The Grand 
Duchess, now about sixty, has no vestiges of beauty, but her 
face bears the stamp of a character, decided, fixed, and perhaps 
somewhat severe; an expression which relaxes in conversation, 
into a cheerfulness, the result at once of good humour and simpli- 
city. Her conversation is rational rather than gay; and she appears 
not to possess much of what is called the aimabilité of society; but 
there is shrewd sense in what she says, and plain sincerity in het 
manner, quite of a piece with her almost rustic neatness of attire, 
and her erect dignity of deportment. Surrounded by ladies, who 
had all the flaunty air of a modern court, the Grand Duchess of 
Weimar had something of the character of a simple and respect- 
able bourgeoise. With her plain, high, mob-cap, brought down 
under her chin, her white handkerchief folded across her bosom, 
and her respectable slate-coloured silk gown, she would have 
formed a subject for Hans Holbein, In her conversation, however, 
you not only found the easy self possession of rank, but the dignity 
of intellect, and an upright plainness of manner, which fastidious 
courtiers called rusticity, but which to me was interes ing for ité 
harmony with the sterling qualities which have gained her the venee 
ration of Germany.” P. 24. 


Can it indeed be true, that a “ noble deportment and reas 
soning” averted the cruelty of Buonaparte! Upon another 
occasion, where too, ‘! nobleness,” ‘and * reasoning,” added 
to beauty, and all that should have swayed the resolution 
of a conqueror, pleaded before Napoleon, tle eflort was vain, 
Need we say, that we refer to the melancholy history of the 
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Queen of Prussia? But whatever was the feeling which 
operated on the French commander, to crown with success 
the patriotic efforts of the Grand Duchess of Saxe Weimar; 
to her must be awarded the highest praise for her constancy 
and hervism. . 

We must now return to our author for the purpose of 
taking our leave of bim. We had a few accounts which we 
intended to settle with him on the score of politics, relative to 
the partition of the German States, but we must wave them 
for want of room. 

We feel, upon the whole, too much in good humour with him 
to quarrel upon trifles. But we must again complain of what 
we before hinted at as a fault. That he has made the public 
too much the confidants of his proceedings: and he seems to 
have thought that the details of his journeyings and visitings 
ought to be registered with religious exactness; the couse- 
quence of which has been, that bis book is dilated imto a size 
which will alarm the light readers of tours, at the same time 
that the more observant, and as we may say, “ philosophical 
readers,” will think their attention has been unnecessarily 
wasted upon trifles, in the course of their perusal of the 
more interesting and meritorious part of the work. The 
objection is one of some consequence to the author on several 
accounts. ‘To accumulate our protests, we must add that in 
all this particularity as to some points, there is in others a 
negligence and confusion in the account of the branchings 
out of the tour, which often occasion trouble to the reader, m 
carrying along with him the precise situation of the writer. 
The author’s pen is fluent: he writes in a night gown and 
slippers, much at his ease; and often leaves his readers to 
pw a labour which they might have been spared with 
ialf the pains on his part to relieve them fronvit. 

But this negligence leads into gross mistakes sometimss. 
For instance, in page 169, 


“« The large Corinthian portico is the most striking part of the 
edifice ; but the columns are thick and gouty; and THovGH too 
high for the pediment, which is awkwardly perched in the air, 
are without lightness or grace.”’ 


Few of our readers, we presyme, are unacquainted with 
the notorious defect in the architecture of the portico of the 
Adwiralty, which is precisely of the above nature, _It is the 
very circumstance of the pillars being too high, which inter- 
feres with their ‘ lightness” and “ grace.” Again, in page 
285. We cannot see the propriety of calling the King of 
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Prussia’s visit to Paris last summer a crusade. And is it 4 
blunder of the author, or of the printer, or an Anglo-Galli- 
cism of the former, to speak of the Duke of Branswick’s 
seeking ‘‘ distraction” at Carlsruke, in order to obtain com- 
fort; meaning, as we suppose, diversion from care. . 

The great infusion of French words and phrases is a 
grievance we must also complain of. Assuredly there are 
certain Gallicisms which must be resorted to, to gain em- 
phasis, to mark the shades of meaning, and occasionally, 
even to express the subject matter at all; but the English 
language is not so poor as a student would suppose who took 
his opinion from the copious adoption of French phraseology 
in ow author. We would also observe, that there is in the 
hook before us a slight tendency to the use of familiar con- 
ventional phrases, which is a fault requiring to be ‘ reformed 
altogether.” This is the fashion in a certain modern school of 
writers, to which, from the author’s general style, from his 
evident taste, and sound sense, we are satisfied he does not 
belong. . 

Our general opinion upon the ‘‘ Autumn near the Rhine,” 
will be easily collected from what we have stated.. We think 
that the writer is happily gifted for the task he has chosen, 
That he has communicated his observations in a style of good 
taste, and agreeable sprightliness; and has shewn himself not 
only a good painter of external objects, but an acute observer 
of characters and manners, and no despicable scholar in the 
science ‘‘ fairly worth the seven” of human nature. We 
regret that his travels were not more extended; and, which is 
saying more than all, we regret that we have never met with 
the travels of a foreigner who has shewn equal talent in 
describing what interests us beyond all similar subjects—the 
local beauties of England, and the customs, manners, and 
characters of our fellow countrymen. 





Arr. XI. Ovid's Epistles, translated inio English Verse. 
By E. D. Baynes, Esq. 8vo. 150 pp. Hookham. 
18i8. 

Two qualities, we think, are indispensably requisite in a 
translation; Ist, That the original be worth translating, and 


2ndly, That the translation be worth reading. ‘To these we 
would almost venture to add a third, if it would not confine 
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the flight of our new-hatched poetlings within too scanty limits, 
and leave them scarce space sufficient for the essay of their 
hali-fledged wings: that there should be no tolerable version 
already of the work which they undertake. These restrictions, 
however, apply only to translation, considered with reference 
to publication ; considered only as an exercise, the discipline 
which it affords, is highly useful; it gives command of lan- 
guage, and promptness of expression ; it accustoms the ear 
to the meiody of verse, and it enriches the tyro’s poetical yo- 
cabulary. We very much doubt indeed whether the higher 
rhythmical graces, and the full science of versification lave 
ever been attained by any who have not for a while been con- 
tented with a slow advance on the crutches of others. The 
art of poetry, like all other arts, must be learned by degrees ; 
the “‘nascitur non fit” is strictly true of all except its me- 
chanisim ; but for this there is neither tuition, nor inspiration. 
He wiio would acquire it must be content to tread a beaten 
path without looking fur a more ‘‘ royal way ;” and it is enly 
by severe exercise and diligent practice, that he can disci- 
pline himself into that versitication which is the fitting me 
dium for breathing thoughts, and burning words. 

True it is, that we may find a writer, who from dodelence, 
negligence, or a wanton confidence in popularity, may affect 


to despise those rules by which the great masters of song have 
hitherto won their way to fame; who, careless of language, 
may mistake burley words and rugged — for strength of 


expression, and think that misplaced pauses, broken sen- 
tences, a false cresura, and a limping verse, are the inevitable 
prognosis of a powerful conception. But such a writer is not the 
model for those who wish their muse to be “‘ non unius anni.” 
Be his genius what it may, if he can clothe it better, he is 
manifestly unwise to turn it out in rags, and however bighly he 
may be exalted by the fashion of contemporary idolatry, we 
will venture to-predict that the great mass of his poetry will hie 
unread hereafter on the dusty shelves of collectors, while the 
brilliant passages are preserved in some future “ Elegant Ex- 
tracts,” and “* Flowers of Poetry,” to make pesterity wonder 
how the same pen could write at once so well and so il. Ver- 
sification indeed is not the soul and esseuce of Poetry, but it 
is the frame and body; and the body is not so very unimpot- 
tant a part of our being as metaphysicians would persuade us. 
Health, vigour, activity, and beauty depend much upon the 
suppleness and the proportion of our limbs, and the 


“ Gratior est pulcro veniens in corpore virtus” 


‘s strictly true in more senses than one. 
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All this however is by the way, for it has nothing to do with 
Mr. Baynes, or his translation. We have been glad of an op- 
portunity of recording our protest against the prevailing literary 
heresy of our days, and of warning young writers not to adopt 
the faults, and suppose that they must at the same time catch 
the excellences, of a favorite model; just as a lad of 
eighteen fancies himself to be Tom Jones in courage, ingenu- 
ousness, and quickness of feeling, when in fact-he as yet onl 
resembles him in his wildness and his vices.. The Epistles of 
Ovid are certainly worth translating, and hitherto we have 
no version of them by a single hand; Pope has done Sappho 
to Phaon, as an exercise at fourteen; and the three which 
Dryden has translated were thrown in as: make-weights, te 
complete the ten thoasand verses bargained for in Jacob 
Tonson’s well-known half-yard-and-nail contract ; the others, 
as the title-page of the collection tells us, are by ‘‘ various 
hands ;” so far Mr. Baynes’s work accords with two of the 
ore which we have laid down as indispensable for trans- 
ation ; and we have only to inquire, which we shall do ver 
briefly, into the peculiar claims which it presents to the third. 

The great fault of this specimen (for out of the twenty-one 
Epistles this volume contains only seven) is its diffuseness, 
and consequently its want of fidelity; we are not surprized at 
this, for Ovid particularly in this one of his works, is by no 
means an easy author to translate ; if he is generally too copi- 
ous in fancy, he is always sufficiently terse in language; and 
nearly every distich in the Heroides is a separate epigram, full 
of point and antithesis. Pope was perhaps better calculated 
to catch this peculiar style than Dryden, and rope would no 
doubt have done so if he had undertaken the task in the ma- 
turity of his poetical vigour; but we think, as it is, the elder 
bard is the more faithfui representative of his original; take 
for example these four lines : 


“ Sed quia credulitas damno solet esse puellis, 
Verbaque dicuntur vestra carere fide. 
At peccant aliz; matronaque rara pudica est 
Quid prohibet raris nomen inesse meum.” 
Hevena Panintr. 39, 


Which Dryden has rendered very simply and very closely in 
four lines also: ~ 


« But all your sex is subject to deceive, 

And our’s, alas! too willing to believe ; 

Yet others yield, and love o’ercomes the best, 
But why should I not — abeve the rest.” 
X« 
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These Mr. Baynes has most immeasurably spun out inte 
twelve; but no wonder, for he quits his author to run after 
‘‘ bosoms,” ‘‘ fragrance,” and “ flow’rets” of his own. 


‘** For nature cast us in an easy mould, 

Too quick to credit the soft tale when told; 
Born but to yield, the tender plaint of love 

Our simple besoms seldom fails to move : 

A faith too ready ruins half my kind, 

Who trust to oaths as changeful as the wind, 

But others sin ; how rare a spotless name! 

How frail though fair a flower, a woman’s fame ! 
Sun-bright it blooms, but may I ne’er forget 

Its light once clouded is for ever set ; 

Once rudely touch’d, its former fragrance fled, 
The flow’ret lifts no more its drooping head.” P. 62. 


The two following lines remind us strongly of Pope's; but 
we think them better. 


‘‘ I burn, I burn! not ripen'd corn so fast 
When flame the fields before the driving blast.” 
Sarpuo to Puaon. 


“TI burn, F burn! as when through ripen’d corn 
By driving winds the spreading flames are born.” 
Pors. Iv, 


In another passage, however, Mr. Baynes falls far short of 
his predecessor. Pope has rendered the four lines below 
with great spirit though somewhat paraphrastically. Mr. 
Raynes is flat, and what is worse, does not give the sense of 
his author. Sappho proposes to hang up her lyre, and dedi- 
cate it with this inscription to Apollo, before she takes her 
fatal leap : 


 Grata lyram posui tibi, Phoebe, poeteia Sappho 
Convenit illa mihi, convenit illa tibi.”’ 


** Here she who sung to him that did inspire, 
Sappho to Pheebus consecrates her lyre ; 

What suits with Sappho, Phoebus suits with thee ; 
The Gift, the Giver, and the God agree.” Pops. 


** This Phebus Sappho consecrates to you, 
» For such a gift to such a God is due.” Barnes. 


But we are far from wishing to discourage Mr. Baynes 
from a continuation of his work. We recommend. him how- 
ever to take a much longer time than he proposes ; fourteen 
epistles, containing in all nearly 2500 lines, are too much for 
twelve months, We would enforce upon him also the ae 
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eossity of compression, and of assimilatingyhis style, as much 
as in him lies, to that of his author. Furthermore, we would 
advise a reformation in the principles on which he has under- 
taken his task; for we do assure him that more is required 
of a translator than “ only to bring with him a knowledge of 
his author and a smooth versification,” which is the first part 
of his creed ; and as for the second, we do not pretend to un- 
derstand it; that “‘a translation may be tolerated, which 
literally rendering the sense of the original in not unharmoni- 
ous versification, is exempt from fault;” with these excep- 
tions we think he will pidbeicl a ‘ creditable version.” He 
has evidently a good ear; and if, as we suspect, he is a youn 
man, attention will wear out his principal faults. We coul 
have wished indeed for a translation of another and a far more 
interesting work of Ovid—his Fasti; a treasure of poetry and 
antiquarian knowledge. It is unaccountable to us that the 
booksellers have not resolved upon such a publication. There 
is no readable English translation of it at present; and there 
are not many classical poems which possess more variety of 
attraction both to the scholar and the man of taste. 


Skinner's Annals of Scottish Episcopacy. 





Art. XII. Annals of Scotch Episcopacy from the Year 
1788 to the Year 1818 inclusive ; being the Period during 
which the late Right Rev. John Skinner of Aberdeen, held 
ihe Office of Senior Bishop and Primus; of whom a Bio- 
graphical Memoir is prefixed. By the Rev. John Skinner, 
A.M. S8vo. 12s. Longman. 


Tnx history of protestant episcopacy in Scotland naturall 
divides itself into two great periods; namely, that which 
elapsed between the reformation from popery, in the reign of 
the unfortunate Mary, and the revolution in 1688, and that 
which filled up the space between the last of the events now 
mentioned, and the repeal of the penal laws in 1792. The 
work before us, indeed, is chiefly taken up with the occur- 
rences which immediately preceded or followed the parlia- 
mentary relief, afforded by the repeal now alluded to, from 
restraints and penalties under which the Scotch episcopa- 
lians had laboured during the greater part of an handtéd 
years; but before we accompany the author in his interesting 
details on this head, we shall take a brief retrospect of the 
state of things which characterized the progress of the re- 
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formation under Kgox and his coadjutors, and which ulti- 
mately led to the abolition of episcopacy as the national 
Church of Scotland. 

It is not easy to ascertain what were the precise views of 
the tumultuary reformers who laid the foundations of pro- 
testantism beyond the Tweed. ‘They exerted their influence 
to pull down and pluck up, without any previous calculation as 
to the means of replacing what they were so busy in re- 
moving: and, accordingly, when they had succeeded in de- 
mdlishing the ancient fabric of ecclesiastical polity, they 
seem to have been greatly at a loss as to the furm of govern- 
ment which it behoved them to substitute. Thus, upon the 
dissolution of the famous parliament of 1560, we find a 
chosen body of ministers commissioned by the Coxgregation 
as the reformers called themselves, to draw up a scheme of 
Church polity and discipline; and we observe that these 
persons with Knox at their head, so far from recommending 
the system of parity which. was afterwards so loudly con- 
tended for, shewed a disposition to abide as near by the 
ancient model as the spirit of the times would permit. ‘The 
divided the country into ten districts, under the old name of 
diocese, and filled them with an order of men called super- 
intendants; a species of ecclesiastical functionary, indeed, 
altogether unauthorized by the example of primitive times, 
but invested, notwithstanding, with some remains of episco- 
pal power and precedence. _With regard, again, to the 
form of worship, there can be no doubt that the earlier re- 
formers in Scotland countenanced, to a certain extent at 
least, the use of a Liturgy. Whey observe for example, in their 
first book of discipline that ‘‘ to the Church, which cannot. 
presently be furnished with ministers, men must be appointed 
that can distinctly read the Common Prayers and Scriptures, 
for the exercise both of themselves and the Church, untill 
they grow to a greater perfection, because he. who is now a 
reader may in process of time attain to a higher degree, and 
be admitted to the holy ministry.” And again, ‘‘ In great 
towns we think it expedient that every day there be either 
sermon or Common Prayer, with some exercise of reading 
the Scriptures.” It is not.be concealed, however, that Knox 
aad his brother preachers did not confine themselves to litur- 
gical service; for whilst they recommended the common 
prayer on the less solemn days, when they themselves it i8 

_to be presumed did not officiate, they remarked that on 
‘** the day of public sermon, we do not think the common 
prayer needful to be used, lest:we should foster the people 
in superstition, who come to the prayers as they come to the 
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mass, or give them occasion to think that these are ne 
prayers which are conceived hefore and after sermon.” 

In tis very awkward manner did church affairs proceed 
for about twelve years. ‘The popish hierarchy in general 
retained during this period, their titles and a part of their 
revenues, but without the liberty of exercising their religion 
in public. ‘The reformers, on the other hand, officiated as 
clergymen without even a semblance of ordination, and sub- 
mitted themseives tothe spiritual superintendance of men, 
who, so far from having received episcopal consecration, lad 
in tiely number several individuals whe were never invested 
with holy oraers of any degree. At jength, in 1672, an 
assembly of the Kirk jnet at Leith, who delegated six of 
ther brethren to hold a conievence with an equal number of 
deputies irom tve Regent's council, and “*. to treat, reason, 
and conclude, coucerning ihe setUement of the polity of the 
Courch.” ‘nese delesates, we are told * after diverse meet 
iugs and long deliveratious,. came to this resolution; that the 
old ecclesiastical polity suould be revived, only with sueh 
alterations as ike change of, religion had made necessary; 
thai they who were to have the office and power should also 
have the names and titles of Archbishops and Bishops; that 
the old d.visic of the dioceses should take place, the patri- 
mowy of the church be properly applied, and every bishop 
have spirttual jurisdiction in his own diocese. In a word, 
if we except the neglected article of the consecration of 
bishops; which was strangely overlooked, every other part of 
the constitution now adopted seems to have been pretty much 
on the plan of true and real episcopacy. 

Matters being so far restored to the ancient and primitive 


model of apostolical regimen, and John Knox, the soul and’ 


guide of the new association, having departed this life, there 
was every reason to hope that the spirit of reformation, which 
had already sent forth its light and its truth aver the greater 
part.of the isiand, would have been permitted quietly to work 
out its own work. But the course of events was otherwise 
directed. In 1574, Mr. Andrew Melvil, the father of pres- 
byterianism, made his appearance on the stage; and this 
personage, although possessed of talents very inferior to 
those of Knox, and altogether a stranger to the courage and 
honesty which had shed some lustre over the dark character 
of his predecessor, had address enough to recommend bis 
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~ See Skinner's Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, vol. II, 
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views on church gavernment to some of the leading men of 
the day, and ultimately to introduce on the ruins of episco- 
pacy the scheme of ecclesiastical management which obtains 
in Scotland at the present period. ‘he first step taken at 
the suggestion of Melvil appeared in a protest made by 
Mr. Durie, one of the ministers of Edinburgh in the assembly 
of 1575, stating “ that the trial of the Bishops might not 
re-judge the opinions and reasons which he and other 
oe thren had to propose against the office and name of a 
Bishop.” Melvil followed out his plan of attack with great 
pertinacity, deriving all along much countenance and aid 
from the instructions of the celebrated Beza, who was now 
at the head of affairs in Geneva: and at length, after several 
disappointments, his endeavours were crowned with success, 
for, in an assembly held at Dundee in 1580, his party pro- 
cured a majority in favour of an Act by which the episcopal 
form of government was again put down. This resolution 
was expressed as follows: “ Forasmuch as the office of a 
bishop as it is now used within this realm hath no sure war- 
rant, authority nor good ground out of the word of God, 
but is brought in by the folly and corruption of ‘man’s in- 
vention, to, the great overthrow of the true Kirk of God, 
therefore the whole assembly in one voice findeth and de- 
clareth the same pretended oltice, used and termed as afore- 
said unlawful in itself, and ordaineth that all persons who 
brook or hereafter shail brook the said office, be charged 
forthwith to demit, quit and leave off the same, and sicklike 
to desist and cease from preaching , ministering the sacra- 
ments, or any way using the oflice of pastors, till they 
receive admission anew trom the general assembly, under 
pain of excommunication,’ 

It was not, however, till 1592, that James, who was now 
on the throne, could be prevailed upon to sanction the new 
ecclesiastical discipline; and yet so far was it from being 
established on a firm or permanent basis, that in the short 
space of five years after, the King obtained the consent of 
the Kirk commissioners to an Act, importing, ‘* that such 
pastors and ministers as his Majesty should provide to the 
place, dignity, and title of a bishop, or other prelate at any 
time, should have voice in parliament as freely as any ec- 
clesiastical prelate had in times past.” Upon the accession 
of Jumes to the throne of England the cause of episcopacy 
in Scotland once more gained ground, In 1606, the tem- 
poral estate of Bishops was restered by Act ef Parliament, 
and four years after the spiritual power wes again renewed 
by the consecration at London of three Bishops, who had 
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been already promoted to the sees of Glasgow, Brechin, and 
Galloway.- These three prelates, on their return home, 
conveyed the episcopal powers which they had now received 
in a canonical way, to all their titular brethren North of the 
Tweed; and thus, as the historian above referred to remarks, 
after fifty years of confusion and a multiplicity of windings 
and turnings, either to improve or set aside the plan adopted 
in 1560, we see an episcopal Church once more settled in 
Scotland, and a regular Apostolical succession of episcopacy 
introduced, upon the extinction of the old line which had 
belore failed, without any attempt, real or pretended to 
keep it up. Indeed, so little opposition was shewn to this 
re-establishment of the Church, that at an assembly which was 
eld in L616 it was ordained “ that the Acts of Assembly 
should be collected and put in order to serve for canons of 
discipline, that children should be carefully catechised and 
confirmed by the Bishop, or, in his absence, by such as were 
employed in the visitation of Churches, and that a Litur 
or book of Common Prayer should be formed for public use.” 
The compilation of a Liturgy was reserved for the zeal and 
piety of the first Charles; who finding that the Scottish 
Bishops from a feeling of jealousy, would not receive with- 
out alterations, the Common Prayer of our Church, gave 
his commands: that they should prepare a book of service 
for their own use, to be submitted from time to time, to the 
revision of Archbishop Laud, and of the Bishops of London 
and Norwich. ‘The first Liturgy of Edward \ 1. was made 
the basis and guide for the Scottish Liturgy, partiéularly io 
the eucharistical part of the service; and. this good work 
being completed, together with a collection of canons, was 
vatitied by his Majesty and authorized by Royal proclamation. 
The fate of this hook is well known. An attempt to intro- 
duce it was made in the high Church or Cathedral of Edin- 
burgh, but no sooner had the Dean, in his surplice, begun 
to read the prayers from the desk, than a multitude of the meaner 
sort, most of them women, with clapping of bands, clamours 
and outeries, raised sach a hideous noise that not a word 
could be distinctly heard, and then a shower of stones and 
sticks was let fly at the Dean’s head. ‘The Bishop ascended 
the pulpit to remonstrate with the insurgents, when Jenny 
Geddes, of famous memory, darted a species of stool at his 
person, to the imminent hazard of his life; whilst the mob 
without continued to batter the doors and windows, with the 
most ungovernable fury, exclaiming, A pope! pt ia Anti- 
christ! Pull him down, Stone him, stone him! pious 
defenders of the faith, and the assault itself were var of 
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by the populer preachers in’their pulpits, “ as the most 
heroic spirits that ever God inspired and raised up in this 
last age of the world, and as the happy months and hands 
which le had honoured with the beginning of such a blessed 
work,” 

idatters were now fast hastening to tlie dreadful trisis which 
overthrew at once kingly and episcopal power all over the 
island. Disaffection to Church and State had already as- 
sumed so strongly the character of rebellion, that, imme- 
diately after a packed assembly at Glasgow, had voted down 
the Bishops, they agreed to raise an army to oppose the 
Sovereign. ‘The poor prelates were of course treated with 
little mercy. ‘The greater number fled into England, under as- 
surance from the tumultuary reformers in the North, that, if 
they should return home, they ‘‘ should be nsed as accursed 
ad given over to the devil and out of Christ’s body, as 
ethnics and publicans, and that ali who harboured them 
should be prosecuted to excommuniation likewise.” 

‘The great rebellion having come to a close, and.Charles IT, 
being restored to the throne of his father, episcopacy was 
for the last time placed on the firm basis of a legal establish- 
ment in Scotland, and the episcopal suc cession once more 
renewed in that country by the consecration of four Bishops 
for the sees of St. Andrew's, Glasgow, Galloway, and Dun- 
blane. ‘This consecration took place in 1661, and seems to 
have been performed ai different dates by the Bishop of 
Winchester, and two other of our prelates. Nor was tiis.re- 
turn to the ancient form of Church government at all dis+ 
agreeable to the. majority of the people. The troubles and 
contentions to which they had been subjected during the 
twenty four years which had just expired, had rendered them 
heartily disposed to receive an ecclesiastical constitution, 
hikely to secure to them the enjoyment of peace. All the 
moderate presbyterians attended the episcopal worship and 
communion in the. parish.churchesy and, indeed, at the period 
in question there was scarcely any outward distinction be- 
tween the two parties, im faith, worship, or discipline. The 
old contession of faith, drawn up by the first reformers and 
ratified in 1567, had all along been the received standard of 
doctrine to both, though the presbyterians had of late intro- 
duced the Westminster contession, which was in many points 
different from the fermer, and in some directly contrary to 
it. Since the attempt in Edinburgh to read the new beok 
of service, no Liturgy or appointed form of prayer had been 
used in public worship. Many, indeed, of | e episcopal 
siergy, we are assured, compiled forms for the a of their 
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particular guaaregnioes with some petitions and collects. 
taken out of the English Liturgy; and all of them uniformly 
concluded their prayers with the Lord’s Prayer, and their 
singing with the doxology; both of which observances the 
naalote of the other side denounced as being superstitious 
and formal. ‘he two Sacraments were administered by both 
nearly in the same manner, without kneeling at the one, or 
signing with the sign of the cross at the altar; only in bap- 
tism the episcopal clergy required the Apostles’ Creed, and 
the presbyterians, in general, the Westminster Confession 
and some of the more rigid of them, the solemn league and 
covenant, to be the model of the child’s religious education. 
And, then, with regard to discipline, the established Church 
of that day had their. Kirk sessions as the presbyterians have 
at present; they had their presbyteries too, where some ex- 
perienced minister of the Bishop’s nomination acted as mo- 
derator; they had their diocesan synods in which the Bishop 
himself, or one by his express appointment, presided; and they 
might on the same principle have had their national synods or 
general assemblies, had the King found it expedient to suin- 
mon or to permit their convocation. In short, except the 
titles of Archbishop and Bishop, we perceive scarcely any 
thing peculiar to an episcopal Church on the Scottish esta- 
blishment; and in this way every stumbling-block was re- 
moved to a complete and universal conformity among all 
denominations of Christians. Mr. Calamy, a celebrated pres- 
byterian of our own country, upon being acquainted with the easy 
terms on which those of his persuasion in the sister kingdom 
might have held communion. with the established Church, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What would our brethren in Scotland be at, 
or what would they have? would to God, we had these offers.” 
Nay, so far did the clemency of the king, and the accommo- 
dating spirit of his council proceed, that an act of indul- 
gence was passed in favour of the presbyterians, by which 
their ministers were allowed to hold parishes, without com- 
plying with the establishment or acknowledging the autho- 
rity of the Bishops, in the very dioceses in which they se- 
verally officiated. It was certainly impossible to carry to- 
leration to any greater extent, without sacrificing the power 
and dignity of the church; and yet so refractory and un- 
reasonable were the old convenanters in the South and West 
of Scotland that they instantly disclaimed all connection with 
such of their brethren as accepted the indulgence, and even 
declared war by proclamation, against ‘‘ Charles Stuart, as 
they chose ta Tertgieds his Majesty, the Duke of York, and 
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ail their acherents,” subjoining their resolution ‘“‘ to reward 
those that are against us as they have done unto us, as the 
Lord shall give us opportunity.” 

The reigns of the two brothers, Charles and James, were 
dlistinguished by measures extremely unfavourable to the in- 
terests of Episcopacy in North Britam. They shewed undue 
severity and undue indulgence ; irritating their disaffected sub- 
jects without suppressing them, and yielding to their wishes 
only far enougi to encourage new ‘demands. During the 
tw enty-eight years, according ly, that these monarchs swayed 
the English sceptre, the C hurch of Scotland derived very little 
supportfrom the countenance of government. On the contrary, 
every effort that was made, and eve ry plan that was conceiv- 
ed, to strengthen the foundations of the establishment was so 
injudiciously directed, that the enemies of ecclesiastical order 
were sure to gain a triumph from the very means which had 
been cale ulated io put them down. But we have now arrived 
at the period when this ill-fated Church was to be deprived of 
that legal support which had proved of so little use to it. The 
abdication of dames, and the accession of his son-in-law to the 
throne, introduced a new order of things in the spiritual con- 
cerns of Scotland, and thus terminated a long series of conlu- 
sion and dispute, by transferring the sanction ‘of Parliament to 
the Pr esbyterian polity. 

It is well known, however, that William would have  pre- 
forred Episcopacy to Presbyterianism, as the form of the Scot- 
tish C tt h, could he have prevailed upon the prelates of that 
country to transier their allegiance from his father-in-law to 
himself But that the "vy would not consent to do. ‘Their views 
of kingly right, and of the oath which they had taken to the 
abdicated monarch, would not permit them to acknowledge the 
Prince of Orange as the sovereign of Great Britain ; and, as- 
suredly, w hateve ‘we may think ‘of their worldly wiadom., or of 
the rights of freemen, we cannot refuse to them the eulogy of 
honesty and disinterestedness. The sentiments ef the Earl of 
Arran, expresse! at one of the conferences held by the Scotch 
nobility in London, conveyed the principles of nearly all 
the FE piscopal Clergy in the North on the interesting subject 
to which they relate.‘ Thave all the honour and deference 
imaginable, said he, for the Prince of Orange ; [think him a 
brave prince, and that we owe him great obligations for con- 
tributing so much to our de liverance from popery: but while 
{ pay these praises, | cannot violate my duty to my master. Lt 
must distinguish between his popery and his person; I dislike 
the one, but have sworn and do owe allegiance to the other, 
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which makes it impossible for me to sign away that which I 
eannot forbear believing is the King my master’s right ; for his 
present absence from us in France can no more aflect my duty, 
than his longer absence from us ha; done all this while: and 
therefore as “the Prince bas desired our advice, mine is, that 
we should move his Majesty to return and call a free. Parlia- 
ment for securing our religion and property, which in my 
humble opinion will at last be found the best way to heal all 
our breaches.” 

In the mean time the covenanters in Scotland were not idle. 
As soon as the news of William's success reached those 
northern parts, the Cameronians, as they were named, from a 
fanatical leader, took the field against the unprotected Church- 
men, attacked thein in their houses and places of worship, and, 
in a short time, by the powerful means of an armed rabble, 
disposssesed all the Ctergy in the shires of Ayr, Renfrew, Clyds- 
dale, Nithsdale, and most of Annandale and Gallow ay, to the 
number of two hundred. *‘ Their method,” we are told by Mr. 
Skinner, [Ece. History] “ was to assemble in the night time in 
armed bodies here and there, and to force themselves into any 
man’s house against whom they had any private quarrel, and 
particularly those of the C lergy, which they plundered and 
abused as they pleased. ‘They “then carried the minister to the 
church-yard, or to some other public place of the town or vil- 
lage, and there with all the personal abuse they could think of, 
exposed him as a condemned malefactor ; giving hima strict 
charge, under the severest penalties, never to preach any more 
there, but to remove himself and family immediately : and for 
a conclusion of their-wanton malice, they never oniitted to tear 
his gown over his head, to rend it in pieces, or throw it into 
the flames. When they had done with the poor Ciergyiman 
themselves, they locked the Kurk doors and carried the keys 
with them : and when any minister was so hardy as to expostu- 
late with them, or ask them by what rule of either religion or 
inorality they could justify suc h excesses, they answered, * By 
the rule and law of the solemn league and covenant, by 
which they were bound to extirpate prelacy, and bring maliis- 
nants to condign punishment.”, Rose, the Bishop -of Edin- 
burgh, who happened to be ia London, applied to the Bishop 
of the latter city to intercede with the Prince in behalf of the 
persecuted Episcopalians in Scotland; but his Lordship de- 
clined to interpose his good offices. fie next applied to his 
countryman Dr. Burnet, who was a great favourite with Wil- 
liam, to interest himself in behalf of his distressed brethren in 
the west of Scotland; but the wily Doctor replied, that. ‘‘ he 
did not meddle in Scotch affairs.” This shyness on the part af 
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the Bishop of London, and the future Bishop of Sarum, evi- 
dently arose from their conviction that theScottish prelates would 
not concur in the proposed destination of the crown ; and that 
their conviction was well founded, will appear frem the follow- 
ing extracts from a letter written by the Bishop of Edinburgh 
above mentioned, and addressed to the Hon. and Rt. Rey. 
Archibald Campbell *.—“* Upon my applying to the Bisho 
of London to introduce me, his Lordship asked me whiter 
had any thing to say to the King? (for so was the stylein Eng- 
land then). I replied, that I had nothing to say, save that I 
was going for Scotland, being a member of the Convention ; 
for 1 understood that without waiting on the Prince (that be- 
ing the most common Scottish style) [ could not have a pass, 
His Lordship asked me ag»in, saying, ‘ Seeing the Cl 
have been, and are so barbarously routed by the Presbyterians, 
will you not speak to the King to put a stop to that, and in fa- 
vour of your own Clergy?” My reply was, ‘ That the Prince 
had been often applied to on that matter by several of the no- 
bility, and also addressed by the sufferers themselves, and yet 
all to no purpose, wherefore I could have no hopes that my in- 
tercessions could be of any avail ; but if his Lordship thought 
otherwise, [ would not decline to make them.’.” 
‘The letter goes on to say, that the Bishop of London urged 
the measure of a deputation from the Scottish Episcopal nobi- 
lity and gentry waiting upon the new King in behalf of their 
Clergy, and that the Bishop of Edinburgh, and Sir Georgs 
Mackenzie, closed with the proposal, upon condition that his 
Majesty would grant permission and appointa day for the in- 
terview. ‘* Whereupon,” continues the latter writer, “ the 
Bishop leaving us (Bishop Rose himself and Sir George) in a 
room of Whitehall, near adjoining to the place where the 
Prince was, staid above half an hour from us, and upon his re- 
turn told us that the King would not allow us to come to him 
in a body, lest that might give jealousy and umbrage to the 
Presbyterians ; neither would he permit them for the same 
reason to come to him in numbers, and that he would not allow 
above two or three of either party ata time, to speak to him 
on Church matters.” Then the Bishop, directing his discourse 
tome, said, ‘* My Lord, you see that the King having thrown 
himself upon the water, must keep himself a swimming with 
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* «T have,” says the venerable Bishop Keith, “ an original 
holograph letter of this Bishop, (Rose of Edinb.) a copy whereof 
as containing sundry particulars relating to the Revolution in 1688, 
may not, I reckon, be unacceptable to several persons.” See Cata- 
logue of Scottish Bishops, page 41. 
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one hand. The Presbyterians have joined him closely, and 
offered to support him ; and therefore he cannot cast them off, 
unless he could see how otherwise he can be served.” , And 
the King bids me tells you, ** that he now knows the state of 
Scotland much better than he did when he was im Holland ; 
for while there he was made to believe that Scotland generally 
allover was Presbyterian, but now he sees that the great body 
of the nobility and gentry are for Episcopacy and it is the 
trading and inferior sort that are for Presbytery ;” wherefore 
he bids me tell you, ‘‘ that. if yqu will undertake to serve him 
to the purpose that he is served here in England, he will take 
you by the hand, support the Church and order, and throw off 
the Presbyterians.” My answer to this was, “‘ My Lord, I 
cannot but thank the Prince for his frankness and offer; but 
withal I must tell your Lordship, that when [ came from Scot- 
land, neither my brethren nor | apprebended any such revotu- 
tion as [ have seen now in England ; and therefove I neither 
was nor could be instructed by them what answer to make to 
the Prince's offer; and therefore what I say is not in their 
name, but only my private opinion, which is, that | think they 
will not serve the Prince as he is served here in England ; that 
is, as I take it, to make him their King, nor to give their suf- 
frage for his being King; and though as to this matter I can 
say nothing in theif name, and as from them, yet I for myself 
must say, that rather than do so, I will abandon all the interest 
that either L have or may expect to have in Britain.” Upon 
this the Bishop commended my openness and ingenuity, and 
said, ‘ he believed it was so; for, says he, all the time you 
have been here, neither have you waited upon the King, nor 
have any of your brethren,the Scots Bishops, made any address 
to him; so the King must be excused for siauding by the Pres- 
byterians.” Immediately upon this, the Prince, going some- 
where abroad, comes through our room, and Sir Geor 

Mackenzie takes leave of him in very few words. 1 applied 
to the Bishop, and said, ‘‘ My Lord, there is now no farther 
place for applying in our Churchgnatters, and this opportunity 
of taking !eave of the Prince is lost; wherefore I beg that your 
Lordship would introduce me for thateffect, if youcan next day, 
about ten or eleven o'clock in the forenoon*” This his Lordship 
promised, and performed. And upon my being admitted into 
the Prince’s presence, he came three or four steps forward 
from his company, and. prevented me by saying, ‘‘ My Lord, 
you are going for Scotland?” My reply was, “ Yes, Sir, if 
you have any commands for me.” Then he said, ‘‘ I hope yeu 
vill be kind to me, and follow the example of England.” 
Wherefore being somewhat difliculted how ta:make-a man- 
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nerly and discreet answer, without entangling myself, I readily 
replied, “ Sir, I will serve you, as far as law, season, and 
conscience willallow me.” How this ans: wer p! leased I cannot 
well tell; but it seems the lnnitations and conditions of it were ° 
not acceptable; for instantly the Princo, without saying any 
more, turned away from me, and went back to -his company.” 
'The letter furthermore informs that King William inade still 
another attempt to gain over the Scottish Prelates.  “* After 
my coming down here,” continues Bishop Rose, “ My Lord 
St. Andrews and I, taking occasion to wait on Duke Hamil- 
ton, his Grace told us, a day or two before the sitting down of 
the Convention, that he had in special charye from sing Wil- 
liam that nothing should be done to the prejudice of "Epis- 
cepacy in Scotland, in case the Bishops could by any means 
be brought to befriend his interest ; and prayed us most pa- 
thetically for our own sake, to follow the ~ er of the 
Church of England.” To which my Lo-d S Andrews re- 
plied, that “both by natural allegiance, the, laws, and the 
most sulemn oaths we were engaged i in the King’s interest ; 
and that we were, by God's grace, to stand by it in the face of 
all dangers, and to the gr eatest losses.” 

This firm attachment to the exiled family, and their deep 
respect for the inviolability of an oath, left the Episcopalians 
in Scotland no alternative. They sacrifised their Church, and 
all their prospects in«this world, to that principle, which 
teaches subjects to venerate hereditary right in their rulers as 
the unalienable warrant of their authority, and to regard the 
vows of allegiance as incapable at once of dissolution and 
transference. Several of our own Bishops, it is unnecessary 
to observe, held the sa:ne notions with regard to leyalty and 
the indissolubie obligation of an oath ; and the venerable San- 
croft, with seven others, stood ont against the proposal which 
was wade for transferring their Sregpanece, and persevering in 
this resolution, were at first suspended from their oflice, and 
ultimately depri ed, 

The Episcopal Church jbeing put down, and Presby- 
terianism invested with a legal establishment, it became a 
matter of consideration with the new authorities how to repress 
and hamper the old Clergy in every possible way, In July, 
1G90, an Act w as passed in Parliament, prohibiting and dis- 
charging all and every one of these deprived Ministers to 
preach or exercise any part of the ministerial function, either 
in Churches or elsewhere, upon any pretext. whatever, until 
first they present themselves before the Privy Council, and 
there take, swear, and nhs the oath of allegiance, 

also engage themselves under their hands, to pray for King 
8 
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William and Queen Mary, as King and Queen of this realm. 
And to prevent all prevarication, another Act was passed, di- 
rected against the trite distinction ofde jure, and de facto, and 
called the Assurance. In 1695, a third Act was passéd, pro- 
hibiting and discharging “ any outed Minister to baptize any 
children, or solemnize marriage betwixt any parties in all time 
coming, under pain of imprisonment, aye and while he find 
caution to go out of the kingdom, and never return thereto.” 
Next came the oath of Abjuration, pointed against the son of 
James, and imposed upon all orders of public men on oath, as 
has been remarked, of such a dubious contexture, and so. hard 
to be digested in all its parts, that even some of the Presbyte- 
rian Ministers refused to take it. The Episcopalians, of 
course, were all Nozx-jurors. 

The mild government of Anne afforded to the deprived 
Bishops and Clergy of Scotland, the enjoyment of greater 
tranquillity and protection than was consistent with the time- 
serving policy of her predecessor. In the tenth year of 
her reign, an Act was passed in the British Parliament ‘ to 
prevent the disturbing those of the Episcopal Communion, in 
that part of Great Britain called Scotland, in the exercise of 
their religious worship, and in the use of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, and for repeating the Act passed in the 
Parliament of Scotland aginst irregular baptisms and mar- 
riages.” "This great privilege was indeed burdened with the 
condition of taking the oaths, and praying in express words 
for her Majesty and the Royal family by name ; and on this ac- 
count very few of the Episcopal body were found to entitle 
themselves by compliance to the full benefit of the Act. As, 
however, it sufficiently manifested the tolerant spirit of the go- 
vernment, it had the effect of restraining those who adminis- 
tered the law in Scotland from stretching forth the arm of 
power against the Episcopalians, and even from marking too 
strictly. any short coming in their expressions of loyalty for the 
reigning branch. Before this period, too, a plentiful supply 
of prayer-books had been sent down by some well-disposed 
persons in this part of the united kingdom; and the English 
service book, as it was called in those days, had already come 
mto very general use in the Episcopal congregations of Scot- 
land. 

The affairs of our northern brethren were thus brought to a 
very favourable position, when, upon the accession of George 
the First, and the subsequent rising in Scotland under the Earl 
of Mar, the government once more attempted to crush by 
means of penal laws the unhappy remnant of the Episcopal 
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Church in that country. In April 1719, accordingly an Act 
received the sanction of the legislature ‘‘ for making more ef- 
tectual the laws appointing -the oaths for the security of the 
government to be taken by Ministers of Churches and Meet- 
ing Houses within Scotland ;” by which law it was farther 
enacted, that every Episcopal Minister performing divine ser- 
vice in any Meeting-House north of the Tweed, without hay- 
ing taken the oaths in terms of Queen Anne's Toleration, and 
praying for King George and the Royal Family by name, 
should suffer six month’s imprisonment, and have his Meeting 
[fouse shut up for six months; and every house, where nine 
or more persons, besides the family, were present at divine 
worship, should be declared a Meeting-House within the 
meaning of the Act. It does not appear, however, that the power 
thereby conveyed to oppress the Episcopalians, was very rigo- 
rously exercised; for we find them, during the twenty-five 
years which elapsed between the risings of 1715 and 1745, en- 
joying a considerable share of peace and security, and their 
Bishops even entering into rather an animated controversy 
about the mode of governing their little Church, and of trans- 
mitting the Episcopal succession. 

The insurrection of 1745, however, brought down upon the 
whole body of Scottish Episcopalians the heaviest load of in- 
dignation which had yet been directed against them. .'The most 
of them, no doubt were Jacobites and Non-jurors, and this was 
not forgotten in the enactment of the penal laws of 1746 and 
1748. An Act was passed in the former of these years, to 
punish with imprisonment for the first offence every Clergy- 
iman who should exercise the functious of his office without 
taking the oaths, and for the second offence, with transporta- 
tion tu the colonies. The number of hearers, too, was farther 
restricted from nine to five, the latter number constituting a 
congregation; and, as the historian Skinner observes, to 
shut the door fur ever against any shew of favour to the conti- 
nuation of a Scottish Episcopacy, it was farther enacted, 
* That no letters of orders of any Episcopal Minister in Scot- 
land shall be admitted to be registered, but such as have been 
given by some Bishop of the Church of England, or of Ire- 
land.” But the severest blow aimed at this unfortunaie com- 
munion, was inflicted in the penalties and disqualifications im- 
posed upon the laity. It was enacted, that every person re- 
sorting to or frequenting such Episcopal Meetings, shall for 
the first otfence forfeit five pounds sterling, or suffer six 
month’s imprisonment; and for every subsequent offence, be- 
ing convicted before the Justiciary, or any of the Circuit 
courts, shall suffer imprisonment for two years, from the date 
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of conviction.” And it was farther enacted that, ‘‘ No peer 

of Scotland shall be capable of being elected one of the six- 

teen peers of Parliament, or of voting at such election, nor 

shall any person be capable of being elected, or of voting at the 

election of a Member of Parliament fur any shire or borough 
in Scotland, &c, who shall have at any time within one year 
preceding such election, been twice eat at divine service 

in any Episcopal meeting in Scotland not held according to 

law, and where his Majesty and Royal Family have not been 

prayed for by name,” &c. But farther still, in ordet to exclude 

afew Episcopal Ministers who had complied with the terins 

of the above Acts, an amendment was proposed and carried in 

the Session of 1748, ‘‘ That no letters of orders, not granted 

by some Bishop of the Church of England or Ireland, shall 

from and after the 29th of September 1748, be sufficient to 

qualify any Pastor or Minister of any Episcopal Meeting in 

Scotland, whether the same were registered before or after 

the Ist of September, 1746, and that every such registration, 

whether made before or since, shall be null and void.” ‘This 

amendment was vigorously opposed by our Bishops when the 
Bill was brought into the House uf Peers; but the Govern- 

ment, and particularly the late King, were so much enraged by 
the disaffection of the non-juring Clergy in Scotland, that no 
reasoning could oppose the torrent of indignation which had 

been directed against them. In 1746, it had been enacted, 

that no unqualified person should exercise the function of a 
Chaplain in any family in Scotland under the penalty of six 
months imprisonment, a still severer punishment being de- 
nounced against him who should receive any such Chaplain 
into his family ; and in 1748; for the better ascertaining what 
shall be deemed exercising the functioa of a Chaplain within 
the meaning of the statute just referred to, it was enacted, 
“ "That any person being, or pretending to be in holy orders 
of any denomination whatever, other than the Ministers, 
Elders, or Preachers of the established Chureh of Scotiand, 
who shall preach or perform any divine service in any house 
or family of which he is not the master, in the presence or 
hearing of any other person or persons, whether of the family 
or not, shall be deemed to be one who exercises the function of 
a Chaplain within the meaning of that Acw” ‘Thus it was 
brought to pass, that no Episcopal Clergyman in Scotland, at 
least of the indigenous Church, could legally perform family 
worship in any house in which he might happen to sojourn, nor 
even in his own if he chanced to have under his roof more than 
four visitors. Fines, imprisonment, and political disqualifica- 
tion beset the Episcopalian at every step ; and if the executive 
yY 2 
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part of the government had not been inclined to shew more 
lenity than the legislative, the native Episcopacy of Scotland 
must have been utterly exterminated. : 

We have been thus minute in giving the history of the 
penal laws which pressed so hard and so long upon the once 
established church of our northern neighbours, because we 
are about to give a short account of the circumstances which, 
about twenty- -six years ago, led to their full repeal. 

In the year 1784, when the United States of America 
began to breathe, alter the long struggle which terminated in 
their independence, the clergy and people of Connecticut, 
desirous of having an ordinary to preside over their Church, 
pitched upon Dr. Samuel Seabury, one of the missionaries 
trom the Society for propagating Christian Knowledge, a 
highly respectable character, and an ardent loyalist, and sent 
him to England to be consecrated as their bishop. The Doctor 
was well received by our prelates, who manifested the utmost 

rendiness to comply with the request of which he was the 
bearer; but the circumstances in which this candidate came 
amongst us, viewed in a political light, were so entirely 
unprecedented, that the Bench were completely at a loss how 
to act, and craved time for consideration and advice. A 
protracte sd delay would have been extremely inconvenient for 
Dr. Seabury; on which account, after remaining in London 
ntact months, he was induced to make enquiry, whether the 

ishops in Scotland, who were not restricted by any civil 
relations, would have any objection to confer upon him the 
episcopal authority. The event answered his expectations. 
After suitable investigation into character and other qualifi- 
cations, the bishop e Ject was invited into Scotland, and con- 
secrated at Aberdeen in November, 1784. 

'Phis occurrence paved the way for the repeal of the penal 
laws. ‘Lhe episcopalians in the North, whose existence for 
many years had been merely connived at, now attracted the 
attention of the Church of England ; and their situation and 
principles being duly inquired into, and found worthy of 
protection, a very general interest was excited in their 
behalf. We are told in the Memoirs of Bishop Skinner's life, 
prefixed to the work now before us, that he usually ascribed 
the legislative relief and countenance now enjoyed by the 
Scotch episcopalians, to the intercourse with the clergy of 
England, which was opened by Dr. Seabury’s consecration. 
This, said he, “ first introduced me to the knowledge and 
acquaintance of some eminent divines of the Church of 
England. They were the men who thenceforth interested 
themselves so much in the repeal of the penal statutes, a0 
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in the grievously depressed: situation of our Church ; that, 
for my own part, I had only to inform them and some inva- 
luable and equally zealous lay friends, what my venerable col- 
leagues and I wished to be done, and they did it.” 

In 1788 Charles Edward, the grandson of James the 
second, commonly called the Count of Albany, departed this 
life ; upon which event the bishops and clergy of the epis- 
copal communion in Scotland were unanimously of opinion 
that they ought thenceforth, in all their chapels, to pray for 
his majesty and royal family, in the words of the English 
Liturgy. The only ground of disaffection hitherto subsisting 
being how removed, and the strong feelings of loyalty and 
veneration for legitimate monarchs, which have, at all times, 
distinguished the Jacobites, being directed to the person ot 
our present most gracious sovereign, the episcopalians were 
encouraged to address the British legislature for the removal 
of those severe restraints and penalties to which they had 
been subjected during the last forty years. In 1789, accord- 
ingly, three of their bishops repaired to London, to lay their 
case before the ministry, and more particularly to interest 
the Episcopal Bench in their favour. A case was accord- 
ingly drawn up by Sir James Allan Park, then a young 
barrister, and circulated among the members of both Houses ; 
after which a bill was drawn up so as to meet the leading 
views of the northern prelates, and a motion made by Mr. 
Dundas (late Lord Melville) for leave to bring it into the 
Commons. By a grievous oversight, however, in not pre- 
viously submitting the bill to Lord Thurlow, Bishop Skinner 
and his colleagues drew upon themselves the powerful oppo- 
sition of that eminent lawyer ; and it required all the influ- 
ence of their friends in private, and the masterly eloquence of 
Horsley in the House of Peers, to remove the obstacles 
created by that unaccountable piece of neglect. Indeed, 
it was not till after a delay of three years that they finally 
succeeded in removing them. ‘The bill was postponed from 
June till September; in other words, it was lost, and the 
chancellor seemed very little inclined to enter into any con- 
ference or explanations on the subject. Lis lordship had 
allowed himself to entertain some very erroneous notions on 
the source and nature of episcopal power. He could not 
understand upon what principle there should be bishops in a 
church without some dependance upon the crown; and his 
mind had been puisoned with some stories about the Scottish 
clergy receiving a congé d’elire from the Pretender to fill 
¢ertain vacant dioceses soon after the Revolution. 
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ber frieuds in London, however, neither gave way to 
despair nor relaxed in their exertions. ‘The venerable Dr. 
(raskin, Sir James Ailan Park, and the late Mr. Stevens, the 
treasurer of Queen Anne’s bounty, formed themselves mto a 
committee to correspond with the bishops im Scotland, and 
to iurther their views by all the means in their power ; and 
to the zeal and unremitting endeavours of these good men, 
the episcopaliaus are, it sliould seem, alinost solely mdebted 
for their privileges, us a body of dissenters, protected and 
allowed. 
it is unnecessary to particularize the causes of delay which 
occurred in 1790 aud 1791. Government were annoyed with 
the claims of our own dissenters, and they were naturally 
reluctant to grant favours to one class of men until they 
disposed of the legislative question which respected the other, 
apparently placed in. similar circumstances. 
in 1792 the bill, a little modified, was brought forward in 
the Peers by Lord Kellie, and, on the second reading, a 
considerable degree of discussion was entered into, with 
regard to its several provisions, by the Lord Chancellor and 
Bishop klorsley, It was judiciously remaiked by the former, 
in the conclusion of his speech, that the principles of the 
Scottish episcopalians, in religious matters, were not, sufii- 
ciently known, at least, there was no public evidence given 
as to what they were; which observation snggested the expe- 
ciency ol theie adgpting our ‘Thirty-nine Articies as the con- 
fession of tieir faith; an arrangement which was afterwards 
complied with, Weare induced to give a short extract from 
Bishop Horsiey’s speech on that occasion, because we are 
satistied that it contains sentiments which will please every 
sound Churchman, and which, we are sorry, have not been 
steadily acted upon, or, at least, clearly understood, at every 
epoch in our ecclesiastical history. ‘* My Lords, the good 
policy of this bill of relief is not at all connected with any 
question abont the antiquity of the practice of praying for 
sovereigns. From what fell from the noble and learned 
Lord, L think there must be a mistake upon that point. His 
lordship must have received some misinformation. My Lord, 
I cannot believe that these episcopalians ever alledged the 
example of the ages before Contantine, in justification of 
their omission, in former times, of praying for the king by 
name. Prayers for sovereigns is one of the very oldest parts 
of Christian worship. ‘These episcopalians must know very 
well that the precept of praying for kings is 800 years older 
than Constantine, and that it was the constant practice of the 
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earliest Christians to pray even for the princes that perse- 
outed them. My Lord, their omission of praying for the 
king by name, was owing to their notions about indefeasible 
hereditary right, which would not suffer them to renounce 
the family to which this allegiance had once been sworn, 
nor to adopt the principles of the Revolution. ‘The omission 
was not defended by any pretended example of antiquity: 
It stood upon no better ground than that of gross and 
avowed disaffection. But, my Lords, the example of the 
ages before Constantine must have been alledged to a very 
different purpose. It has been alledged by these episcopa- 
lians to justify their claims to an episcopacy, and to explain 
what sort of episcopacy that is which they claim. My Lords, 
it is not my wish to lead the House into the perplexities of 
that theological discussion. I shall comprize what I find 
necessary to say in a very few words. y Lords, these 
episcopalians take a distinction, and it is a just distinction, 
between a purely spiritual, and a political episcopacy. A 
political episcopacy belongs to an established church, and 
has no existence out of an establishment. This sort of 
episcopacy was necessarily unknown in the world before the 
time of Constantine. But in all the preceding ages there 
was a pure spiritual episcopacy, an order of men set apart to 
inspect and manage the spiritual affairs of the Church, as a 
society in itself totally unconnected with civil government. 
Now, my, Lords, these Scottish episcopalians think, that 
when their church was cast off by the state at the Revolu- 
tion, their church, in this discarded, divided state, reverted 
to that which had been the condition of every church in 
Christendom before the establishment of Christianity in the 
Roman empire, by Constantine the Great; that losing all 
their political capacity, they retained, however, the authority 
of the'‘pure spiritual episcopacy within the church itself; and 
that is the sort of episcopacy to which they now pretend. 
1, my Lords, as a Churchman, have some respect for that 
pretension, but I have no wish to lead the House into a 
discussion about it. One thing that fell from the noble Lord 
onthe woolsack struck upon my mind very forcibly, as deserv- 
ing, Lamean, a serious consideration. His lordship gave it 
as his opinion, that it would be for the credit of episcopacy 
in Scotland, that their congregations should be supplied with 
ministers ordained by sino of the English or trish Church. 
My opinion is, unfortunately, the very reverse of that of the 
‘noble and learned Lord. The credit of episcopacy will never 
be advanced by the scheme of supplying the episcopalian 
congregations in Scotland with pastors of our ordination, 
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and for this reason, my Lords, that it would be an impev‘ect, 
crippled episcopacy, that would be upheld in Scotland. 
When a clergyman, ordained by one of us, settles as a 
pastor of a congregation in Scotland, he is out of the reach 
of our authority. We have no authority there; we can 
have no authority there; the legislature can give us no 
authority there. ‘Lhe attempt to introduce any thing of an 
authorized political episcopacy in Scotland would be a direct 
infringement of the union. No bishop, who knows what he 
does, ordains without a title; anda title must be a nomination 
to something certain in the diocese of the bishop that ordains. 
My Lords, an appointment to an episcopal congregation in 
Scotland, is no more a title to me, or to any bishop of the 


. English bench. or any bishop of the Irish bench, than an 


appointment to a church in Mesopotainia.” 

The bill was carried through both Houses with great 
unanimity ; burdened, however, with the clause requiing 
subscription to the ‘Thirty-nine Articles, and with another 
still less palatable to our friends beyond the Tweed, whereby 
they are restricted from taking any benefice, curacy, or other 
spiritual promotion, within that part of Great Britain culled 
England, the dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick. An 
addition was even made to this restricting clause, whereby 
it was provided ‘ that no episcopal pastor, or minister, in 
Scotland, who has not been ordained by some bishop of the 
Church of England, or of lreland, shall be capable of ofliciat- 
ing in any church or cho pel in England where the Liturgy of 
the Established Church is used.” The Scots sti; jalated. for 
the use of their own communion office, which, ten believe, 
continues to be used by the greater number of their clergy 
situated to the north of the river Tay. 

‘The only ray thing contained in these ‘“‘ Annals of Scottish 
Episcopacy,” is the history of the union which soon afterwards 
took place be conan the indigenous clergy and those of Eng- 
lish, or Lrish ordination, who happe ned to hold chapels in 
Scotland. Upon the enactment of the penal statutes of 
1748, which fell so heavily vpon the laity, it became neces- 
sary for such of the episcopal persuasion as were unwilling 
ta absent themselves constantly from divine worship, or to 
adopt a new mode of discharging that high duty, to invite 
clergymen from England to officiate in- their chapels ; and 
these ministers, as they took all the oaths prescribed by the 

overnwent, and pray ed for the king and royal family, were 
distinguished by the epithet of qualified, and their chapels 
were ‘usually denominated Exgiish chapels. As the annul- 
ment of the penal laws put an end to the state of things which 
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had occasioned this anomalous species of episcopacy, where 
there were clergy, who were, strickly speaking, Gonnected 
with no Bishop upon earth, nor with one another, and con- 
gregalions wherein the primitive rite of Confirmation was 
neyer administered, the majority of both ministers and people 
professed their readiness to submit themselves to the native 
prelates; and, at this moment, we believe, there are not 
more than four or five of those independents, reading the 
Liturgy, to be found in Scotland. e observe, from the 
work which we have in our bands, that all our Bishops recom- 
mended and urged the expediency of union, and instructed 
every individual, over whom they had any influence, to submit 
himself to the ordinary of the diocese in which he might be 
called to hold acharge. In realizing this important measure 
Bishop Horsley stood forward with his characteristic decision 
and zeal. A Dy. Grant of Dundee had published a foolish 
pamphlet, to whieh he gave the title of “ An Apology for 
cohiinuing in the Communion of the Church of England,” 
and had taken the utmost pains to have it circulated as 
extensively as possible among Churchmen on both sides of 
the Tweed. He had even presented a copy of it to every 
member of our episcopal bench, Bishop Horsley’s answer 
to the reverend Dr is as follows: ‘‘ it has long been my 
opinion, anc very well known, I believe, to be my opinion, 
that the laity in Scotland, of the episcopal persuasion, if the 
understood the genuine principles of episcopacy, which they 
profess, ought, in the present state of things, to resort. to the 
ministry of their indigenous pastors. And the clergymen of 
English, or Trish ordination, exercising their functions in 
Scotland, without uniting with the Scottish bishops, are, 
in iny judgment, dving nothing better than keeping alive a 
schism. I find nothing in your tract to alter my mind upon 
these points. You are in a very great mistake in supposing 
that the dissenters in England are required to subscribe an 
ove of our articles previous to their chapels. being Neateed. 
I send a copy of this letter to Bishop Skinner at Aberdeen.” 
it was thought necessary, however, for the security of such 
clergymen, officiating in Scotland, as held preferment in 
Engtand, to ascertain, by an application to Sir William Scott, 
whether subaxssion to the indigenous bishop would entail 
any disability upon:them as to their livings in this part of the 
island. ‘This eminent lawyer, after communicating with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, wrote to Sir Willian Forbes, by 
whom the several queries had been addressed to him, in these 
words: “* You may be assured that the new archbishop feels 
all the sentiments of affection and respect for the episcopal 
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church in Scotland which, you know, his lamented prede- 
cessor entertained, and wii be ready to express it on all 
occasions. His opinion concurs with mine, that a minister 
of tue Church of England can incur no disability m England 
by communicating with the sister church, if that can be called 
a sister which, by the lute acts of your respectable community, 
is become almost identically the same. It is quite impossible 
that any impropriety, either legal or (as far as I may be 
allowed to judge) theological, can attach to an entire con- 
tormity to the Protestant episcopai church in Scotland, during 
a clergyman’s residence im that country. It is surprising 
that such a notion could have found its way into the minds 
of men in your country, as that the English bishops aspired 
to any authority there. All that, friendly and kind commu- 
nication with our episcopal brethren in Scotland can give, 
they may always command from the English Bishops: but 
authority or jurisdiction in Peru is not more out of their 
thoughts than in Scotland.” 

The union among Scottish episcopalians of all denomina- 
tions is now so completely effected, that, as we have already 
observed upon the authority of these ‘‘ Annals,” there are 
only three or four congregations who continue in a state of 
schism. We leave it to the clergymen who officiate in them 
to search all the records of antiquity for a warrant to justify 
their conduct. We as Churchmen know of none. 

fu isll a code of canons was formed as the rule of obe- 
dience and discipline for the episcopal communion in Scot- 
land, and which is now received and signed by all their 
clergy. ‘They have also our Liturgy and vestments ; and are, 
in short, more like a regularly constituted church than they 
were in the days of their political establishment. Then they 
had no Liturgy, but used extemporaneous prayers, according 
to the judgment of every individual minister; they were 
obliged to submit to the institution of presbyters’ meetings, 
to whach the bishops found it no easy matter to extend their 
legal influence; and, in their diocesan synods, to the con- 
voking of which the bishop was not always deemed necessary, 
he was merely regarded as a ‘permanent moderator, with a 
power very little superior to that of the presbyters. On no 
better footing did their church stand, even-in the most 
peaceful times; and from the reign of the first Charles down 
to the Revolution they were so much annoyed by the rebel- 
lious and fanatical adherents of the covenant, that all the 
sanction of luw and apostolical usage, together with the 
direct countenance of the sovereign himself, could not secure 
to them the undisturbed exercise of religious worship. We 
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would, therefore, address them in the words of Dr. Routh, 
in the dedication to them of his Relique Sacre, Vivite 
igitur, sicuti soletis, ambitu partium remoti; et Deum, 
omnibus temporibus, sperate propitium, ‘ in pace prosmium 
qui virtus in bello.’ ” 

As a subject of criticism, this work does not call for any 
remarks. It consists chiefly of letters and other documents, 
judiciously enough put together, and all bearing, less or more 
directly, on the main point—the illustration of Bishop 
Skinner’s primacy. The author seems to be a man of an 
uncommonly sweet temperament; at all events, he has many 
sugared words for his brethren and friends, and is unkind to 
none. 
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By William Cobbett. 8vo. Gs. 

“The Scientific Tourist through England, Scotland, and Wales, in which the 
Traveller is directed to the Objects most worthy of Notice in, Antiguity, Arts, 
Science, and fine Views und Situations, &c. including the Miueralogy, Fossils, 
Botany, and other Objects of Natural History, in each County. By Thomas Wai. 
ford, Esq. F.A.S. F.L.S. and F.G.S, @ vols. 12s. 

The Visitor’s New Guide to the Spa of Leamimgrton Priors, and its Vicinity. 
By W. T. Moncriet. 5s. 6d. 

History and Antiquities of Gainsborough, in the County of Lincoln; together 
with a Topographical Account of Stow, principaliv in Jliustration of its Claim te 
be considered as the Roman Siduacester, 8vo. 103. Gd. 

Manuscrit de Pile d'Elbe des Bourbons en 1815, Publié par le Comte, 
B8vo. 5s, 

letters on French History, from the earliest Period ta the Battle of Waterloo, 
i2mo. 6s. 

Historical Memoirs of Rob Roy, and of the Clan of Macgregor; including ori- 
ginal Notices of Lady Grange, &c. By K. Macleay, M.D. 1l2mo. 8s, 

The History of Southwell, in the County of Nottingham, By Richard Phil. 
lps Shilton. 12mo. 7s. 

An Abridgment of the History of France ; from the Origia of the Franks, to the 
second Restoration of Louis XVII. For the Use of Schools, By Mrs. Murray, 
I?mo. 5s. 

RIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Count de Las Casas, the Companion of Napoleon. Communicated 
by Himself. &s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the public and private Life of John Howard, the Philanthropist ; 
compiled from his private Diary and Letters, the Journal of his confidential At- 
teudant, and Communications of his Family and survising Friends, and other 
wuthentic Sources of Information: most of it entirely original. By James Bald- 
wii Brown, of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law.  4to, 

POLITICAL. 

A Letter to Sir S. Romilly, M.P. from H. Brougham, Esq, M.P. on the Abuse 
vf Charitable Funds. @s. 6d. ; 

Appendix to the Same. 3s. 

Another Letter to the Right Hon, George Canning, on his late Speech at Livers 
pool. 1s, 

The Question of the Poor-Laws considered, and the Causes and Character of 
Pauperism, in Connexion with the Laws and Principle'of ’opuiation, briefly ex- 
plained and illustrated. By Henry Booth. 1s. ed. 

A Warning to Britons, containing Facts connected with the Patriots in South 
America, By Daniel Houghton Simons. ¢s. 6d. : 

Kaleidoscopiana Wiltonensia ; or, a literary, political, and moral View of the 
County of Wilts, during the coutested Election for its Kepresentation in June 
1818. By an Observer. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A Letter addressed to the Proprietors of the Bank of England, on the Division 
of the surplus Profits of that Corporation. By C. Arnot. 2s. 

PoIFTRY. 

A Miscellany of Poetry, in two Parts. 8vo. 7%. 

An Elegy, supposed to be written in a Field of Battle. 8vo. 2s, 

The Mouruer, a Poem, commemorative of the public Sentiment excited by the 
Death of Her Koyal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales. Originally pre- 
sented to Prince Leopold, ky W.G. Horner, 2s. 6d. 

Poems, and Tales in Verse. By Mrs, Aonias Lamont. 8vo, foolscap. 6s. 

DRAMA. 

a Amsjeurs and Actors, a musical Farce, in two Acts. By Richard Peake, 

3g. Qs, 

Kevenge defeated and self-punished, a dramatic Poem, 8vo. %s, 6d, 
NOVELS. 
Recluse of Albyn Hall. By Zara Wentwort!, 3 vols, 168, 6d. 
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Les Jeunes Vendéens, ou le Frére et la Seur: a Tale, founded on real Facts, 

By the late Madame Bernard. 12mo. 4s. 
MISCRLLANIES. 

Carsory Remarks on Wheel-Carriages. Part. Il. By John Cook, of Liquor. 
Pond-Street. 5s. 6d. 

An Elucidation of the System and Principles of Five and Life Assurance, shew- 
ing the superior Advantage of uniting upon the Plan of the Norwich and National 

Jnion, and refuting the Charges lately preferred against that Institution. By 
‘Thomas Bignold, Secretary. 1s. 6d. . 

The Report of the Committee sitting at the we and Vulture Tavern, to in- 
quire into the Funds and Conduct of the Norwich Union Fire and Life Society, 
with the Resolutions adopted thereon, &c. Published by Order of the Com. 
mittee, 1s. 

A full Exposure of the Plan, Principle, and Management of the Norwich 
Union, Fire and Life Assurance System. 1s. 

An Exposure of the unjustifiable Proceedings and unworthy Motives of Mr, 
Thorp and Others, holding the late Meetings at the George and Vultuta Tavern, 
&ec. By Thomas Bignold, Secretary to the Norwich Union Association. 6d. 

The Right of Richard Stafford Cooke, Esq. of Wisbeach, in the ee of 
Camb-sidge, to the anciewt Barony of Stafford, contrasted with the Claim made to 
that Peerage by his Kinsman, Sir George Jerningham, Dart. of Cossey-Hall, 
m the County of Norfolk. © By John Campbel!, Esq. 4to. al, 4s, 

An authentic Statement of Facts connected with the interiot Management of 
Drury Lane Theatre. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Ossiana ; or, the Battle Fields of Fingal, in Ulster, ascestained, by the Anas 
logy of Names and Places meutioned in Ossian’s Poems. By Hugh Campbell, 
Esq. 3s. ; 

Three Essays on the proximate mechanical Causes of the general Phenomena of 
the Universe, By Sir Richard Phillips. 3s. 6d. 

Rarail Residences : consisting of a Series of Designs, in twenty-seven coloured 
Engravings for Cottuges, Villas, &c. By John 3. Papworth. Imperial 8vo. 
il. ils Gd. 

Nautical Essays; or a spiritual View of the Ocean and maritime Affairs. By 
the Author af the Retrospect. 12mo. 5s. 

The American Negociator: consisting of Tables of Exchange of the United 
States, calculated from one Cent, up to one thousand Dollars, aud equated with 
the Currencies of Great Britain, &c. 18me. 4s. 

A Grammar of Rhetoric and polite Literature. By Alexander Jamieson 
12mo. 6s. 6d, 

The Emigrant’s Guide to the United States of America. By Robert Holditch, 
Esq. 8vo. 4 6d. 

Letters from St. Helena, in Continuation of the Letters from the Cape of Good 
Hope; with an Appendix. 8vo. 8s, 

A short and easy Method of learning the Conjugation of all the French Verbs 
accurately in four Lessons: with Exercises, aud an Index. By P. D. A. Ga- 
lopin. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

The Art of Bookbinding: containing a Description of the Tools, Forwarding, 
Gilding, &c. &c. Svo. 5s. 


A critical Grammar, of the French and English Languages ; with tabular Eluc 
Gations. By W. Hodgson, Qs. 
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A Volume of Sermons on Practical Subjects, by the Rev. 
J. Boudier. 
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A Volume of Sermons, abridged from eminent Divines, by 
the Rev. EL. A. Bray, Vicar of Tavistock, Devon, 

The utter Insufficiency of Natural Religion, &c. Right 
Sermons at the Lecture founded by Mr. Boyle, by the Rey. 
W. B. Williams, M.A. &c. 

Mr. Gilbert is preparing for the Press a Clerical Almanack 
and Pocket Book for the ensuing Year, which will contain, 
besides the customary Contents of an Almanack, the Names 
of the Archbishops and Bishops (with a List of the Benefices 
in their Patronage) and other Dignitaries of the Church of 
England ¢ also an Epitome of the Laws relating to the Clergy, 
with an Obituary, and List of Ecclesiastical Promotions during 
the present Year. 7 

Reasons for withdrawing from the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, ina Letter to Lord Teignmouth, by one of its 
oldest Members. 

A Volume containing every important Transaction of the 
Regency from the Year 1811, to the last Dissclution of Par- 
liament, by Mr. Caulfield, of Bath. 

A Polybian View of the late War in Spain and Portugal, 
containing a Statement of the Rupture, a Survey of the War, 
&e. by Brigadier General M‘ Donnell, in two quarto Volumes. 

Sketches of America, the.Narrative of a Journey of more 
than five thousand Miles through the Eastern and Western 
States, by Mr. H. B. Fearon, 

A Tour through Sicily in 1815, performed in Company 
with three Gentlemen of considerable Literary Attainments, 
by Mr. G. Russell, of his Majesty's Oflice of Works. 

An Account of the Western Islands of Scotland, particu- 
larly with Regard to Geology, by Dr. J. Maccullock, in two 
octavo Volumes, with a quarto Volume of illustrative Engray- 
ings, 

A Description of the Islands of Java, Bali, and Celebes 
with an Account of the principal Tribes of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, by Mr. Crawford, late Resident at the Court of the 
Saltan of Java. 

A Volume of Poems and Songs, chiefly in the Scottish 
Dialect, by the late Mr. Richard, Gall. | 

Ps Continuation of Mr. Bigland’s History of Gloucester- 
sire, 

A History of Worcester, abridged from the Histories of 
Dr. Nash and Mr. Green, with additional Information, by 
Mr. John Chalmers, Author of a History of Malvern, 

The Conchology of Great Britain and Ireland; also in 
octavo, the Klements of Zoology, both Works illustrated by 
Figures drawn from Nature, by Thomas Brown, Esq. 
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Memoirs of the Life of John Wesley, the Founder of the 
English Methodists, by Robdest Southey, Esq. in two ectave 
Vv Relulines. 

Charenton ; or, the Follies of the Age, a philesophical 
Romance, from the French of M. Loutdoueix. 

Night, a descriptive Poem, by M. KE. Eifol, jun, being 
an Attempt to paint the Scenery of Night as connected with 
great and interesting Events. 

Occurrences during a six Months Residence in the Pro- 
emcee of Calabria Uiterior, in the Kingdom of Naples, by 
Ruient. MlmAirst. 

The History and present State of Galvanism, by Dr. 
Bostock. 

A second Edition, with considerable Additions, of the 
Earl of Lauderdaie’s Inquiry into the Nature and Ovi igin of 
Pudiic Wealth. 

A new Edition of the late Dr. Saunders’s Treatise on the 
Diseases of the Eye, with a short Account of his Life, by 
Dr. i ar re. 

A Manual of praciical Anatomy for Students engaged in 
Dissections, in a duodecime Volume, by Mr. Stanley, of St. 
Bart holomew's Hospital. 

New Editions, with Improvements, of Dr. Armstrong’ 
Treatises on Scarlet, Typhus, and Puerperal Fever ; and of 
Dr. Henr y s Mlemenis of Chem istry. 

The Tour of Africa ; a concise Account of all the Coun- 
tries, in that Quarter of the Globe, hitherto visited by Euro- 
peans, by Miss Hufton. 

The Chiid’s Int: roduction te thorough Bass, in Conversa- 
tions between a Mother and a Dang hter ten years old, 

A short Mistory of Ivance, after the Manner of the late 
Mrs. Trimmers Histories for Children, by a Daughter of 
that Lady. 

A School Astr onomy, aC companied with Plates, in a small 
Volume, by Mr. Guy. 





RRATUM. 


Vol. X. p. 77. line 10 from the bottom, for “ the Kingdom of 
Christ,” read, “ this hingdom.”” Dele the inverted commas after 
** set forth,” and read the whole passage thus: 

They “alone set forth, in this kingdom, the terms of salvation 
truly, and according to the will and purpose of God our Cio” | 





